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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Tue Christmas Number of the Forest AND STREAM 
will be the regular issue of December 5. It will be en- 
larged and handsomely illustrated, and the cover will be 
printed in colors. The price will be 25 cents. Order 
from your newsdealer in advance. 

The pictorial features of the Christmas Forest AND 
SrrEAM will be of exceptional interest and value. The 
number will be among the handsomest publications of the 
season. 


DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


WE shall begin in our issue of November 21 Raymond 
S. Spears’ story of the expedition “Down the Mississippi” 
which he has undertaken at the instance of Forest AND 
StreEAM and for the benefit of its readers. Those who 
followed Mr. Spears in his “Walk Down South” require 
no assurance that in the new serial they have a rich 
treat in store. ‘The chapters will be among the many 
good things to appear in the forthcoming issues of this 
journal. 


NEW YORK EXPORT AND LICENSE. 


Tue New York prohibition of export of game is suffi- 
ciently definite and explicit for the understanding of all 
concerned. It reads: 

“Sec. 38.. Birds or game, except fish, taken in this State 
shall not be transported without the State; nor shall the 
same be taken or possessed with intent to transport the 
same without the State.” 

The only question of interpretation of the law is with 
reference to game killed in certain counties bordering 
New Jersey, from which the gunner returning to his 
home in New York State passes through New Jersey. 
To take game into New Jersey is to transport “without 
the State,” but when the actual destination of the owner 
accompanying the game is in New York State, the 
authorities take a common sense view of the matter, and 
do not construe such carrying as export. 

The New Jersey authorities, however, interfere with the 
transportation. The law of New Jersey prohibits the ex- 
port of game from that State. The wardens assume 
jurisdiction over game brought from New York into New 
Jersey on its way to New York, and when the sportsman 
with his birds reaches Jersey City and attempts to cross the 
ferry to New York the New Jersey wardens say the game 
is contraband because in course of exportation from New 
Jersey. 

This interference by the New Jersey authorities may be 
obviated if the game in a package ‘s given to the express 
company for delivery in New York city, and if the owner 
accompanies it on the same train. The New Jersey law 
exempts “common carriers [i. e., railroads, express com- 
panies, steamboats, stages, and other transportation lines] 
carrying from beyond the confines of this State in un- 
broken packages to some point beyond the confines of this 
State.” 

The New York law respecting non-resident shooting 
licenses is so clumsily worded that even the authorities 
are befogged as to the meaning of certain of its provi- 
sions. This is the text of the section: 


Sec. 89. Non-residents.—On fresh water forming a part of the 
State boundaries, or through which the State boundary runs, no 
non-resident of the State shall take any kind of fish or game in 
that part thereof within this State unless residents of this State 
may lawfully take the same kind of fish or game in such part of 
said waters as are not within the State, during the open season 
therefor in the State or country in which such waters are situated, 


If any license fee to take such fish or game in waters not in this 
State, be required of a resident of this State a non-resident may 
take the same kind of fish or game in such waters within this 
State, if a license so to do shall have been first obtained from the 
Commissioner. Nor shall any non-resident not the owner of real 
estate in this State and against whose real estate there are no 
delinquent taxes, take fish by spearing in this State except on a 
like license if there is any discrimination by requiring a license 
or otherwise in the State or country where such non-resident 
resides against residents of New York in taking fish in such State 
or country. Game shall not be taken by any such non-resident ex- 
cept pursuant to a license issued on payment of a fee not less 
in amount than the fee, if any, required of a resident of New 
York for taking game in the State or country where such non- 
resident resides, and if there be none, then on payment of such 
fee as the Commission shall prescribe. 


The first part of the section is clear. It means that a 
resident of a State which has a non-resident license for 
shooting must pay an equivalent license for the privilege 
of shooting on the boundary fresh waters within this 
State. As to territory not comprised in the description 
“fresh water forming a part of the State boundaries,” 
it appears to have been the intent of the Legislature to 
exact from the non-resident shooter a license fee equiva- 
lent to the fee charged non-residents in his own State. If 
this was the intention, the entire territory of New York, 
whether fresh water boundaries or inland, would be 
treated in the same way, and the simple provision would 
have been that a non-resident before shooting in New 
York must pay a license fee equal to the non-resident 
shooting license fee exacted in his own State. The en- 
tire section is retaliatory and is not based on sound prin- 
ciples of legislation. If New York deems it necessary to 
license non-resident shooters, the license should be made 
uniform for all alike; retaliation is unworthy and has no 
place in a code of game and fish laws. As a matter of 
fact the game authorities do not exact a license from 
non-residents for shooting except upon boundary fresh 
water. 








TIPPING. 


It is commonly supposed that the tip is a gratuity 
given by an appreciative or grateful donor to some 
one who has rendered an extra and acceptable personal 
service, but who has already been paid for that service 
in a regular way. There are several grades of the un- 
earned gratuity. There is the honorarium so pleasing- 
ly recognized among professional men; there is the 
douceur which sometimes is so near the border be- 
tween a gratuity and a bribe; there is the lagniappe of 
Louisiana, which, in a way, corresponds to the cosmo- 
politan gratuity called a tip. 

As between tipper and tippee, extra personal atten- 
tion, skill and care in attending to all matters of detail 
which refer to the safeguarding of one’s belongings, or 
administering especially to one’s comfort, are assumed 
to be the basic justification for the bestowal of the tip 
at all. However, in matters of justification, the tippee 
refrains from investigating too curiously. 

In America, it is generally though erroneously ac; 
cepted as an established fact, that in Europe, the system 
of tipping is nicely adjusted on a reasonably moderate, 
amicable, conventional basis, satisfactory alike to him 
who gives and to him who receives. In both Europe 
and America, however, particularly in the large cities, 
the tip, as a gratuity, has almost ceased to exist. By 
servants, whether hotel or restaurant waiters, baggage- 
men at the great depots, Pullman porters, and others, 
it is looked for and aggressively played for as a fee 
to be paid, with an entire disregard as to whether or 
not any extra personal service has been rendered for 
it. Indeed, it is not infrequently expected to be given 
for refraining to do injury instead of for extra effort 
to do good. 

The aggressive devices for extracting the tip are 
many. Each guild has its specialty. The Pullman car 
porter is, at the last moment, spectacularly attentive 
with his whisk broom, brushing strenuously at imag- 
inary dust, obsequious to an abject degree till he sc- 
cures the coveted tip, whereupon he relapses into the 
most apathetic indifference. 

The baggageman, if bribed, will refrain, perhaps, 
from smashing baggage for the bribe’s sake, or if he 
delivers it in the house, he may refrain from smashing 
the banisters, scraping the paper off the wall, or 
wrecking the chandeliers, if perehance he will consent 





to carry it further than the front door before being 
placated with a tip, really a bribe. 

The average restaurant waiter, as a tip collector, is 
the expert of all. He may, as a waiter, have no skill 
whatever, but as a tippee he is equal to a multitude. 
He is versatile in his methods. Generally, he is op- 
pressively attentive, giving exaggerated importance to 
his carefulness and politeness, and in conclusion is ag- 
gressively conspicuous at the time of departure. Or he 
may figuratively try the virtue of the sandbag by being 
dilatory, deaf and surly. Let a man become a patron 
of any average restaurant in New York, and, if he 
does not tip, he will be served so badly that, in self-re- 
spect, he will have to abandon the place as a re- 
sort for dining. The merit of the case is not consid- 
ered by the candidate for the tip, as being any factor 
to be taken into account. The guest is expected to tip 
whether served poorly or well. 

Having no determinate origin, the tip, by the tippee, 
is supposed to be forthcoming as an official perquisite 
due by virtue of mere tipping usage, be the service 
what it may. 

The sportsman who ventures forth with dog and gun 
is peculiarly the prey of the rapacious tippee. The 
possible injury to dog or gun, or the care needed by 
either, is the tippee’s valuable asset in extracting the 
tip. 

In England, the abuse of the tipping system seems 
to have reached a higher developmental stage than it 
has in America. The County Gentleman, in a recent 
issue, recounts that a sportsman, resident of a city in 
England, was invited for a week’s shooting on a moor 
in Scotland. He found that he could shoot but one 
day, at the close of which he gave the head keeper a 
sovereign. With him he left his gun, requesting that it 
be sent on to another moor where he was due to shoot 
a few days later, and thereby save him the trouble of 
lugging it about. On his arrival at the place designated 
he failed to find his gun. Writing to the head keeper 
he received the following reply: “Sir: It is quite true 
your gun has not arrived, for it is in my possession, 
where it will remain until I receive the balance of what 
you owe me. You may not be aware that it is the rule 
on Moor to always give paper (£5), and as you 
gave me one pound, I will be glad if you will send me 
four pounds, when your gun shall be sent.” 

The tipper sent this letter to the servant’s master, 
who replied as follows: “Dear I am sorry 
my keeper has written to you in the way he has, but 
please clearly understand that I cannot interfere with 
his arrangements in the middle of the season.” The 
tipper thereupon forwarded the four pounds, received 
his gun, and the tippee is still in the same employ. 

This was rather a peculiar situation, concerning host, 
guest and servant, which, in America, bad as the tip- 
ping custom has become, would not be tolerated for a 
moment at any time of the season. 

The aforementioned journal remarks on tipping: 
“As to the rich man who gives lavishly, the real harm 
he does is that he makes it very hard indeed for others 
who cannot afford large amounts, but yet who give 
what the rich man gives. And what a large total it 
comes to! A visit to a country house is not only a 
question of cabs, railway tickets and porters; there are 
also the coachman who fetches you from the station 
to the Hall and back again; the butler, the footman 
who valets, the chambermaid, besides the keepers, load- 
ers and cartridge carriers. It is not surprising there- 
fore, that so many men have absolutely to refuse invi- 
tations on account of their inability to tip as others do.” 

Thus the tip in some of its phases seems to have 
evolved from the world of gratuity into the world of 
graft. 








All of which seems to indicate that the sandbag of 
the tippee is even more active in Europe than it is in 
America, though the signs of the times are that event- 
ually we shall surpass that country in the magnitude 
of the custom which demands that something shall be 
paid for nothing in return. Of course, there is much 
of genuine personal attention over and above routine 
duty, betimes bestowed, which the beneficiary may 
justly recognize and reward, but there is a deal of 
sham in the world of tipping which should be ignored 
and left profitless. 
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The Voices from the Spring. 


“Tue sun is my father, my mother the earth. . 
As mist of the dark blue sea, 
From the angel cloud, 
Amid thundering loud, 
I fall, a spring to be. 
And here in my ever new, sylvan birth, 
Dancing and glancing, perennial mirth, 
The greenwood attesting my love and my worth, 
My waters flow in glee. 


“Gossamer fronds of midsummer ferns 

Wave greenly upon my hills. 
’Neath their plumy spires 
My underground lyres, 

In faintly tinkling rills, 

Keep time as the firefly’s night lamp burns, 
Or sunshine golden to earth returns 
To illumine my brook as it babbles and turns, 
And music the forest thrills. 


“With flower-lined banks and a basin of pearl, 
Where shells lie pure and white 
Under bluest of skies, 
Whose counterpart lies 
Within me in tenderest light, 
My welling currents flash and curl, 
As dimpling out in plash and purl 


They fall in the brook with dash and swirl, 
So laughing, prismatic, and bright. 
“The bee and the hummingbird visiting here 
Are mirrored as they drink. 
And the trees that lean, 
Dark, loving and green, 


Far over my mossy brink, 
And the moon and the stars of the midnight clear, 
All twinkling and merry, reflected here, 
A fairy-world seem, entrancingly near, 

Where into my depths they sink. 


**My life is wild and stainless and free, 
And around me cluster and cling 
A hundred sweet beauties, 
All blessing the duties 
That faith and courage bring. 


For I love the world and the world loves me; 
And my glad waters sing on their way to the sea. 
Oh! how jolly a life it is to be 
A frolicsome forest spring!” 
L. F. Brown. 
From ‘Prince Harold,” by L. ¥. Brown. Copyright, 1901, by 


L. C. Page & Co. 


Camping in the Wilds of St. Francis 


he Story of Four Men and a Dog Amid the Swamps 
of Arkansas. 


It was Nov. 1; without the wind was blowing a gale 
and occasionally the window blind would slam and the 
rain and snow would pitpat against the window pane. 
I had been trying for an hour to get interested in a 
work on fishculture, but had dozed off several times 
in the attempt. 

Suddenly the ‘phone whirred violently, nearly causing 
me to fall over backwards. It rang again before I re- 
gained my equilibrium as well as composure. “Hello! 
Hello! Bob, is that you? This is Wheeler.” “Yes,” 
I answered; “What is it, Captain?” ‘Sa-a-a-y, Bob, 
don’t you want to go on a camp hunt down in Nigger- 
wool swamp?” I turned and looked out of the window 
and shivered. “When?” I faltered. “Why, now—right 
away, Dummy,” he shouted. “This is just the time; 
got a wire from Bill Henson that the ducks and geese 
are coming in so thick that the chickens are going to 
roost two hours earlier every evening on account of the 
clouds made by the flights.” I felt the blood in my 
veins take on a fresh start as I thought of the rare 
sport. “Well, well, wake up, what d’ye say, will you 
go or not?” “Sure I'll go,” I answered. “When will 
we start?” “To-morrow morning, 8:40 o'clock.” “All 
right, Cap, I’ll see you to-night. I'll be ready.” 

I hurriedly rang for Smith, my secretary. “Smith, 
I’m going away for a few days—will start to-morrow 
A. M. Get all my mail up right away.” “How about 
your appointment with the Manufacturers’ Association 
to-morrow, Mr. S Smith offered. This certainly 
was a stumper. My first impulse was to phone Wheeler 
that it was all off. I, being chairman of the association, 
of all others was supposed to be on hand. Then there 
was the question of railway discrimination to come 
up. Why did I not think of all this before I answered 
Wheeler? Well, I just could not disappoimt him, he 
would sure have my scalp. Enter Smith again; “Here's 
a message from Mr. Blackmer stating that he will not 
be able to attend the meeting to-morrow owing to im- 
portant business engagement.” “Smith,” I replied, 
“You send a letter to each member of the committee 
that our meeting is postponed until two weeks from 
to-day.” I vowed the next time I saw Blackmer I 
would pay everything. 

It was now nearly 3 o'clock and not a thing done 
toward my equipment. I had to ’phone my gunsmith 
to get my outfit to me at once. There were rubber 
boots, blankets, hunting coats, fishing tackle and every- 
thing contingent to a camp-hunt in Arkansas to be 
looked after. I went home early and sprang it on my 
wife. “Horrors! You are certainly crazy to go hunting 
this kind of weather. I did think when I married you 
that you would gradually get over the desire for such 
terrible journeys.” I finally overcame her objections, 
as I always do, and got busy packing up my outfit. I 
saw Wheeler, and he said he had everything arranged 
—the tents, rations and all things necessary to a camp- 
hunt. He had anticipated my desires to a great ex- 
tent, and engaged one of the best old souls that ever 
“Old Ireland sprung,” in the person of Jeremiah 
Tracy “Av ye plaze,” to do our cooking and look after 
‘the commissary equipment. Jerry was a mighty good 











shot, too. Quite a number of young bloods, who want 
to do things quite in line with their braggadocio swag- 
ger, engagea Jerry about twice a year to accompany 
them on their “shooting trips.” Of course, Jerry’s ac- 
complishments serves to make the “bag” quite respect- 
able, but our reason for engaging Jerry was for his 
sterling worth and ‘because we could trust him im- 
plicitly; and Jerry’s camp stew was something that to 
be without would relieve our camp-hunt of one-half its 
pleasure. 

The next morning found us started on our way and 
comfortably settled in the smoker for a day’s jour- 
ney. We arrived at Paragould, Ark., without mishap, 
and after supper took the “jerk-water” over to Buffalo 
Island. There we engaged three large bateaux from 
the club house, and having loaded our camp outfit and 
plunder, provided ourselves with a competent guide 
—for to attempt to navigate the St. Francis River 
without a guide would be as bad as an attempt to do 
Mammath Cave without one. Only the practiced eye 
of the native guide can discern the channel, and even 
they sometimes get fooled. After one is confronted 
with a dozen channels to choose from you might 
travel up one of them for several hours before being 
confronted with an impassable barrier of brush wood 
and moss. Then there is the tiresome journey back, 
and the chances are, being without a guide, you would 
again get into the wrong channel, and it might finally 
result, after a half-dozen attempts to extricate your- 
self, that you gave up (and out, too), resigning your- 
self to your fate, i.e., to wait patiently for help, which 
might not come until next day. Then, again, the river 
is full of a most beautiful, but treacherous green moss. 
The water is simply beautiful—clear as crystal and al- 
ways delightfully cool. We drank this water and found 
it very palatable. Let me say right here that this 
water is as near chemically pure as any river water in 
the world. The moss grows up from the bottom and 
moves with every motion of the current, resulting in a 
most beautiful effect. It seemed to me as if thousands 
of green flags were embedded in the river, moving to 
and fro, as the current pushed through them, causing 
the folds to ripple out in long waves. It’s a sight 
worth going a thousand miles to see. Owing to the 
prevalenct of this moss, rowing is simply out of the 
question. “Poling” is resorted to as a mode of navi- 
gation. 


The guide provides himself with a long paddle at 
least twelve feet long, and standing erect in the boat, 
poles when he can touch the bottom and paddles when 
he cannot. One remarkable thing about the paddling 
is that the native never paddles on both sides. I have 
seen them paddle by the hour, and always on one side 
only. I’ve tried by the hour to learn the trick, but gave 
it up in disgust. “Ye jos-hol’ your pole (paddle) this-a- 
way and throw it that-a-way, an’ you go right along, 
ye see? Lemme show you,” says the native, and away 
he goes again, but I turn away in despair and pass it 
up. Life is entirely too short, and as Jerry puts it, 
“The devil’s in it, annyhow.” 

Well, we finally got away, the guide and Wheeler 
taking the front boat, and Baltezor, myself and Jerry 
manning the other two. Such a picnic, such strenuous 
sport I never before engaged in. Only one accident 
marred the journey. It was our pup Mephisto. 
Through some accident he got into my coat, and his 
master, Baltezor, being in another boat, caused his 
pupship much uneasiness. Our boats were about a 
half-mile apart, when Mephisto suddenly jumped over- 
board and made for his master. ’Twas rather a heroic 
effort on the part of the pup, and had it not been for 
prompt action on my part, he would now be frolick- 
ing in the Doggie’s happy hunting grounds. He was 
a much wetter, but wiser dog, after being pulled out, 
and was satisfied to be wrapped in a blanket for the bal- 
ance of the journey. 

After four hours of hard work poling, pushing, 
paddling, we landed at Cypress Point. Here we dis- 
missed our guide, as we found his too frequent pota- 
tions of Jerry’s bottle had had a very exhilarating effect 
upon him, and we decided to fire him, which we did 
much against his approval. “How’m I goin’ t’ git 
back?” he growled. “Swim,” was Wheeler’s rejoinder. 
“The h—— you say!” he shouted, and started to draw 
his gun, but before he could draw Wheeler gave him a 
swift uppercut on the chin, which put our friend “out.” 
He came to in about five minutes after Jerry had emp- 
tied two bucketfuls of water on him. We had relieved 
him of his gun during the interim. He raised him- 
self to a sitting posture, rubbed his head and then 
rpse to his feet. Wheeler pointed to the woods and 
said, “you git.” He growled something under his 
breath, but concluded he had had enough of our so- 
ciety and vamosed, nor did we see anything more of 
him; maybe he found himself later lining the stomach 
of a catamount or some other varmint of the swamps, 
but we gave ourselves no uneasiness on his account. 
We got our “hotel” up in short order, and inside of a 
half hour we were making Jerry’s hot cakes and maple 
syrup fly. This, washed down with black coffee, made 
us all over again “ready for any fray.” After supper 
we resolved to reconnoitre, it still lacking an hour from 
sundown. We found nothing worthy of our powder, 
however, and started on our return. When nearing 
our camp, Jerry suddenly held up his hand and drop- 
ping to his knees, began peering through the thick 
undergrowth, which surrounded our camp. “Whist!” 
he whispered. “Pigs!” He rose to his feet and rushed 
forward with a shout, and we in his wake. We found 
the tent full of pigs—wild razor-backs—they were into 
everything—Jerry was crazy. “Ye devils!” he yelled. 
They paid no attention to him. We came to the res- 
cue, and after belaboring right and left with the stocks 
of our guns, succeeded finally in driving them off. 

Ordinarily, these razor-backs are as wild as deer, but 
when starving, as these evidently were, they will some- 
times attack a man. We turned in early, posting 
Mephisto as guard for the night. We slept as only 
tired men can sleep, and only awoke when Jerry was 
shaking us, saying: “Are yez all dead?” 

Coffee,’ hot biscuits, bacon and gravy a la Tracy con- 
stituted our breakfast. We pulled stakes by 6 o’clock 
and pushed onward up stream, as certainly a more dis- 
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mal place than Cypress Point is not on the map, glad 
enough we were to get away from it. After three 
hours’ work we discovered the donique, on which old 
Bill Henson had squatted. Doniques are the oases or 
dry spots that are found occasionally in the Nigger- 
wool swamp. ¥ 

No one seems to know whence this name “Donique” 
came. There is a word “donock” signifying a stone, 
found in the encyclopedia—donique may be a corrup- 
tion of it. 

We found old Bill as grizzly as ever and gladly he 
welcomed us to his dominion, for these squatters are 
veritable kings and recognize no law except of their 
own making. 

This was Henson’s donique. Old Bill and his wife 
and daughter Rose welcomed us heartily, telling us 
to “make ye’ sels’ at home.” We accordingly unlim- 
bered our outfit, and in course of an hour were “at 
home.” Leaving Jerry in charge, we started off again 
to reconnoitre, and incidentally to bag anything in the 
shape of game, coming our way. We succeeded in pull- 
ing down several mallards, and it turning colder, rapid- 
ly we put back for Camp Wheeler. Jerry had supper 
waiting for us, and we did eat ourselves to a condi- 
tion of wellnigh imbecility. “Bedad!” says Jerry, 
“Ye’ll ate yersels home in a wake at this rate,” for 
like the old saw we “licked the platter clean.” Our 
beds were made up on the ground; we took the pre- 
caution, however, to first lay about 200 clapboards 
(which we “borrowed” from Bill), on top of which 
we spread two bales of hay, which we laid in stock 
through the thoughtfulness of Captain Wheeler. To 
lie on the ground without these precautions would be 
almost suicide. The soil on these doniques is of vari- 
ous depths, six, eight and ten feet, and to my mind 
is liable to slip its cables at any time, and I so ex- 
pressed my fears. But old Bill said, “I’ve been living 
heyar twenty years-and I hain’t seen no slide yit,” and 
he guffawed so vehemently that the subject of our con- 
versation shook very perceptibly. Wells are dug in 
this soil by simply driving a gas pipe down until it 
strikes water. A pointed perforated tip is screwed 
on to the driving end of the pipe. Sinking a well, in 
consequence, is not a laborious operation on a donique. 

After supper we sat around smoking our corn cobs 
and listening to the rain pattering on our tent. Sud- 
denly we heard Old Bill’s voice saying, “Say, boyees, 
kin I c-min out-n the wet?” “Sure, Bill! Come in 
and join the festive throng,” said Captain Wheeler. 
“Thought I’d come over and set with ye and p’raps 
you might want to hear my pianner.” With that he 
pulled from under his coat an old fiddle. This was his 
“pianner.” “Hyar she is, boyees. She’s been busted 
more times’n I have, but she’ll sound good s’long’s 
there’s a piece left on it.” Sure enough, it was a vet- 
eran, scarred and seared from many an experience in 
company with its master, for Old Bill has been a hard 
case in his time. The numerous scars on his body at- 
tested to this fact. He had lost one eye in an en- 
counter. He pulled open his shirt one day and showed 
me a hole in his breast that I could have put my fist 
into. “A load of No. 8 went in that,” he muttered. 
“Doctor had a hard time diggin’ me out. I spec’ 
I wa'n’t born to be shot to death or cut up, may be 
they'll hang me some day.” 

After he had regaled us with “Kitty Clyde,” “Dixie,” 
“Ole Gray Hoss” and several more tunes which I can- 
not now remember, he stopped suddenly with, “Ain’t 
you-ll got something good?” Captain Wheeler tipped 
Jerry a wink, and the bottle came forth, and Old Bill 
“tasted” it, and felt better. As a matter of fact, we had 
to almost throw him out. The bottle was certainly an 
attraction for him. 


Next morning we were astir by daylight, and each 
one of us took a boat and started out for a day's 
pleasure, leaving Jerry and the dog to keep camp. We 
each took a lunch and a can of minnows and guns and 
ammunition. I struck out toward the west and up 
stream, the others preferring down stream. I was ad- 
monished not to go too far, for fear of accidents. I 
got into a nice body of water and pulled along com- 
placently for an hour or so without incident. The wild, 
weird waste of water and country was attractive to me. 
Occasionally a heron would rise up out of the water 
and wing silently away. The barking of squirrels was 
heard incessantly. Strange waterfowl uttered discor- 
dant cries and sometimes a “woof-woof”. from some 
donique would indicate a family of “razor-backs.” I 
fell into a reverie—here was I but fifteen or twenty 
miles from civilization, yet here was a waste of coun- 
try that evidently was still in its primitive state. I 
was indeed alone with nature—I was hypnotized by 
nature itself. 

1 tried to throw off the spell and vowed I would not 
let another gang of ducks pass me. But, here they 
come again, flying, and straight toward me, like a 
black cloud; as they near me up they rise and pass on 
beyond with a qua-a-a-ck, qua-a-a-ck, and yet I don’t 
shoot. Why? I cannot tell, it remains simply, I can- 
not. A pretty story I will have for the boys when I 
get back. Well, they may go hang, I shan’t tell them. 

Soon I struck a narrow and swift channel, just the 
place for bass. I anchored to a tree and prepared for 
business. I got out my spoon and cast out in the 
middle of a troll. I could see the spoon whirling like 
a one-horse motor. Suddenly a black shadow from 
out the depths moved out and remained stationary for 
a minute. My heart nearly froze. I was in a tremble 
lest I should bat my eye. For I knew he was watch- 
ing me. Then, like a flash he was after the spoon, and 
before I recovered the shock the line was nearly spent. 
I pressed down the brake and immediately my rod 
nearly bent double, then straight up in the air he rose 
and down again with a great crash he came toward 
me; rapidly I spun up my reel, till suddenly he was again 
off. I let him have the line gingerly and gradually 
worked him up closer and closer, and as he attempted 
a final coup, I slipped a long-handled landing net under 
him, and the prize. was mine. A _ beautiful 4-pound 
striped bass. Ah! such sport, my blood was now up; 
I caught six after the same tactics and lost one; I was 
more than repaid already for the hardships experi- 


enced. Then, again, I had something to show the boys 
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as evidence that I had not been dreaming. 

After awhile, there being a cessation of hostilities, no 
more strikes materializing, I allowed my gaze to drift 
to the bottom of the stream, about twenty feet down. 
I observed a large black object moving slowly up 
stream. At first glance I thought it an alligator. While 
alligators rarely get that far north, yet they have been 
seen there. After gazing more closely I concluded it 
to be a large school of catfish moving up stream slow- 
ly and as compactly as possible. They were lined up 
in twenties. They were evidently moving with a great 
deal of caution. After watching them for some time I 
purposely dropped my paddle, and away they scattered. 
There must have been several hundred of them. With 
all the seining going on there seems to be a few catfish 
left, anyway. Speaking of seining, reminds me that 
there is hardly a cut-off anywhere in the St. Francis 
but has a seine stretched across its mouth. Fishermen 
from Buffalo Island and Bertig make periodical visits 
to these seines and bring the fish in by the skiff load. 
They are then packed into barrels and shipped to St. 
Louis, Chicago and even to New York. Notwithstand- 
ing, it is contrary to law, but little effort is apparently 
being made to suppress this traffic. 

One of the several clubs established down there did 
engage a man and had him sworn in as a United States 
deputy marshal, to look after this illicit business. He 
confiscated a great many seines and destroyed many 
more. After he had been shot at from ambush several 
times he gave it up as a “warm” job. I heard several 
of the natives say that they didn’t want to “git” (kill) 
him. Just wanted to “skeer” him. Well, they skeered 
him all right. I also heard threats that if a certain club 
didn’t quit interfering with their business they might 
wake up some morning and find no club house. (Short- 
ly after this experience a large club house at Bertig 
was burned and has never been rebuilt. The mem- 
bers became discouraged, sought for and found an- 
other location.) 

I arrived at camp without incident, and found the 
rest of the sportsmen had preceded me. They had 
bagged a dozen of fat mallards and three sprigtails. 

It was agreed that in the morning we would go after 
deer, Old Bill having seen tracks and signs of them. 
So we started east the next morning to the “Ridge.” We 
found where the deer had stripped the bark from a tree, 
which was the beginning of the trail. After following 
the trail for some little time, Bill concluded that the deer 
had bivouacked on the other side of the Ridge. So it 
was agreed that Bill and Jerry should go to the south and 
over the Ridge and beat up the brush and drive the deer 
over westward. We three spread about sixty yards apart 
and waited. I took the north side and threw myself down 
in the tall grass, commanding a good view of the ridge. 
I waited for three-quarters of an hour and had grown 
rather restless. I had visions of Bill and Jerry off under 
a tree having a good laugh at our expense. 
was soon after on the point of giving up in disgust, 
when I heard a rustle back of me. I turned quickly and 
there, scarcely thirty yards from me, were two deer, one 
a fine buck. They stared at me and I at them, and we 
all stared. I never saw such large luminous eyes before. 
1 raised my hand finally and ejaculated “Shoo!” and they 
“shooed.” It didn’t occur to me to shoot. It was my 
first sight of a wild deer. I did not have “buck ague,” 
but it was a close relative. They started like the wind to- 
ward my companions, and I held my breath. Presently I 
heard bang—bang, then two barrels more. My friends 
did, indeed, bag two of them, and I—didn’t. I thought it 
best not to relate my experience, having too much con- 
sideration for my peace of mind and reputation, as you 
may suppose. But we had venison for supper all right, 
and it was good. 


Next morning old Bill came rushing into camp, shout- 
ing, “Git yer guns, boys, that’s bar over yonder,” pointing 
excitedly toward the west. We hurried to our boats and 
followed Bill, he leading in a dug-out. In about ten min- 
utes we reached another donique and landed, Bill still 
leading. “You stay right hyar, boys, and I'll rec-con- 
niter,” says Bill, and we stayed. We waited and waited— 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes, a half hour. “The old ras- 
cal’s giving us a ‘con’ game,” Cap Wheeler growled. 
“Let’s go back,” he added. 

I was not in favor of taking snap judgment, and de- 
murred against returning without Bill. So we waited. 
Suddenly we were startled by the report of a gun and 
Bill’s voice shouting what we could not make out. We 
started on a double quick in his direction. We had gone 
but a dozen paces when Bill burst into the clearing, hat 
off, hair flying, eyes bulging, and screaming, “The bar, the 
bar! He’s arter me now,” and he tore past us like a 
whirlwind, and the bear followed right on his heels in a 
lope. If it were not that Bill’s life was in danger, it would 
certainly have had a ludicrous aspect. Bill made straight 
for his dug-out, and the bear, paying no attention to us, 
made for Bill, and just as the latter made a leap of it his 
bearship fetched him a hook in the rear that carried away 
the seat of his trousers. But Bill was off and pushed off 
into midstream. Then bruin turned and saw us for the 
first time. He sat down on his hunkers, laid back his 
ears, showed his fangs, and growled. We cocked our 
guns and advanced on him slowly. I confess I felt rather 
shaky. “Now, boys,” said Cap Wheeler, “steady it is, and 
altogether, and right at his eyes. Ready, fire!” When 
the smoke cleared away our bear lay curled up and asleep 
—put to sleep by three valiant hunters. It was a specimen 
of the small black bear found occasionally in the swamps, 
and when hungry are very fierce, and will often attack a 
man. Bill by this time had come ashore, and was busy 
bathing that part of his anatomy which suffered from 
the bear’s left hook; but had not yet recovered his voice 
or composure. Presently he commenced to swear. 
Finally he looked up and said, “Well, boys, I was 
skeered and don’t you forgit it. I thought the tarnal 
critter hed me for keens.” : 

Here’s his story: “I hit the trail jes’ beyond the edge 
of the woods and found whar he’d been diggin’ up the 
acorns and roots and I followed along. Pretty soon I 
cam’ to some droppings that was still a-smoking and I 
*gin to feel warm. Presently I heard a sound in the bresh 
close to my left, and bless my soul, the bar popped into 
me with a bump. I don’t know which was skeered the 
most, me or the bar. He backed away from me with a 
wa-augh! I brought my gun up and blazed away. I 


was so flustrated that I fired wild. But it made him mad, 
and he rushed at me and knocked my gun out of my 
hands, and—well, boys, then I hollered and run, and you 
all know the rest. But I want my gun, and I want to git 
home quick and git the old woman to rub some ’intment 
on my rear.” We loaded the bear into the boat and car- 
ried him to camp, and under Bill’s direction skinned him 
and hung up the carcass. 

Inasmuch as we three fired simultaneously at the var- 
mint we were obliged to draw lots for the skin, which 
fell to Cap. Wheeler. It now adorns his library floor in 
the capacity of a rug. Old Bill said the skin by right 
ought to belong to him, for, he argued, did he not bring 
the game to us to shoot? 

Jerry, the cook, tried to fry some bear steaks for break- 
fast the next morning, but we could eat none of it. It was 
altogether too gamy. Old-Bill came to the rescue, and 
suggested that we broil them over the embers of our fire, 
which we did, and found the meat very palatable. That 
night, after we had turned in, it began to grow colder and 
the geese commenced coming if out of the storm—and 
such a noise as they did make. It was simply impossible 
to carry on a conversation. It took them an hour to get 
settled and become quiet. 

It was proposed that we turn out at 4 A. M. and try to 
bag a few of them. We accordingly set the alarm clock. 
At 4 o’cleck we three sct out in our dug-outs toward the 
line of woods in the west, at which point we “spotted” 
them the night before. It was dark before us as a stack 
of black cats, and cold as charity. We could not smoke’ 
nor converse, nor hardly breathe for fear of flushing the 
gang. After we had struggled against the flags and moss 
for an hour, Cap. Wheeler signalled a halt by a low 
whistle. Very soon the first streaks of dawn became 
visible and with them came a sound of “honk-honk-honk,” 
which we knew to he the signal of the old gander to 
imake ready. We forthwith made ready, and waited for 
the flight to commence. Our previous discomfiture was 
entirely forgotten in the excitement pending. Suddenly 
there was a great rush and up the cloud of geese rose 
with their accompanying discordant cries and our guns 
spoke. My repeater spoke four times and three geese 
answered with their lives. Cap. Wheeler got four and 
Mr. Baltezor pulled down four more. We heard someone 
else firing in close proximity, and it developed in the 
person of Jerry, who had started breakfast and then 
started after us. “Bedad!” Says he, “Oi never did see the 
like of ’em.” He had three to his credit. “No more’n 
| got a bade on wan of ’em and another wan would get 
in the way, and I couldn't help killing two with one shot.” 
It was certainly rare sport. Then we paddled bick to 
camp. A cup of black coffee, some hot cakes, finished 
off with a pipe all around, soon set things to rights. 

That morning Rose, Old Bill’s daughter, gave us a fine 
exhibition of skill with a gun. The trees on the 
donique were very high, some as much as one hundred 
and fifty feet. There was a clearing of about one hundred 
feet where their cabin was located, and Rose, only about 
seventeen years old, would stand in this clearing and 
watch the tree tops and woe betide the duck or goose 
that attempted to fly over this clearing. While I was 
watching her, she caught a 12-pound goose as it started 
across, and it came to the ground with such force that 
it burst open. Old Bill says, “Yes, that’s an old trick of 
the gal’s,” and didn’t seem to think it much of a trick 
either. Another accomplishment Rose had was playing 
the harmonicon—“mouth-harp,” as she called it. She 
could reproduce all of her father’s fiddle tunes, and she 
went the city girls one better and “chawed” tobacco in- 
stead of gum. She always wore rubber boots and car- 
ried a six-shooter in a holster, which she knew how to 
use. Old Bill had a most wholesome respect for Rose, 
too. When “Pa,” as she called him, disappeared, as he 
occasionally did, Rose would go after him the next day 
and round him up. She walked into the saloon at Buf- 
falo Island a few days before we came, where Old Bill 
was bluffing the crowd and daring any two of them to 
step out and give him a turn, and took her dad by the 
ear and walked him out, and pointing to her boat said, 
“Git in thar and come home.” And he got in and went 
home as docile as any lamb. 

Our two weeks’ camp came to a close entirely too soon, 
and it was with sorrowful resignation that we three and 
the pup sat down on a log watching Jerry put the finish- 
ing touches to our plunder before starting for home. It 
was a glorious trip, and barring the little distemper which 
Cap. Wheeler suffered for a few days, our health was ex- 
cellent. I gained nearly five pounds in weight, and the 
others had just as much to show for the trip, excepting 
the pup, who had become as skinny as a snake from in- 
cessant activity. 

We arrived home without incident, and the next day 
were deep in the confines of stuffy offices, and this is the 
last of the adventures of four men and a dog amid the 
swamps of Arkansas. Ropert J. Simpson. 


Po.t-Olfice Thief 


A Denver dispatch to the New York Times says that 
the mystery of mail box robberies at Spanish Fork, Utah, 
which has been puzzling the post-office authorities for 
months, has been solved at last. The robber has been 
caught, tried, and convicted. For months the mail car- 
riers on a certain rural delivery route in Utah have been 
troubled by mysterious thefts from a small mail box near 
the town of Spanish Fork. A day or two ago a circular 
letter was found in a plowed field. Another was imme- 
diately dropped in the box, and a carrier stationed him- 
self near by to watch. In a few minutes a large black 
raven flew up to the box, struggled through the aperture 
for packages, and emerged in a few minutes with the let- 
ter in his beak. The course of its flight was followed, 
its nest detected, and there, in a crotch of a big tree, was 
feund all the contents of the pilfered letters. There 
were drafts, money orders, samples of dress goods, and 
scraps of love letters. 


———— 


~ All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office. 


Riding a Mule. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent some months ago gave a comical 
account of an attempt of an old negro to ride a mule, 
he to get a turkey for his trouble. When reading it 
I thought of an attempt that I once made to ride a 
mule, the difference between me and the darkey being 
that while he did ride his mule, I did not. The mule 
had originally belonged to the Comanches, we having 
captured him in a raid that we made on them. 

I told some time since of our visits to Catfish Creek 
to call on these Indians about once each year, our 
first visit having been made in 1867, at the time I 
hunted up the man who was lost on the plains, and 
on this my second visit to it, we got the mule. 

A few months after our return from our first visit I 
left the cavalry, my time having expired, and went 
down the country to take service as a cowboy. [ trav- 
eled as far as the little town of Boerne on a wagon, and 
here I met a negro who had a very good cow pony 
and a nearly new Texas saddle that he offered me for 
$30; and as either the pony or the saddle was worth 
that, I supposed that the outfit had been stolen; but a 
storekeeper whom I knew vouched for the negro, so 
I got his pony and saddle; they were just what I 
wanted. Then going down near Fort Mason I began 
work as a cowboy, but only kept at it two months, it 
did not suit me. We had no fences then in the cattle 
country, and had to ride the range, and the range be- 
ing about all the country out of doors as far west as 
we dared go and not meet Indians, I soon got tired 
of it. I.could have stood the riding part ot it, that 
suited me; but the grub did not. We would have a feast 
one day and a famine the next, just as we struck the 
chuck wagon or not; and the driver seemed to put in 
his time trying to see how often we did not strike it. 

When I quit I meant to go back to the cavalry, and 
would not need my pony; in fact, I would not be let 
keep him. One of the cowboys took kim off my hands, 
trading me an old Henry rifle and a nearly new Colt 
pistol for him. These Henry rifles are never seen 
now; the Winchester is their successor, and in my 
opinion is not much of an improvement on them. Mine 
took the old .50-70 Government Springfield cartridge, 
and I could get all of these I wanted from the infantry 
for nothing. ‘The captain of the troop I now joined 
let me carry this gun in the field. 

I went to a troop stationed at Fort Griffin; and 
that fall a large command of colored troops (the 9th 
Cavalry) paid their usual visit to Catfish Creek. This 
time the Comanches found them instead of them find- 
ing the Comanches. Part of the colored nien were 
lying around camp on the creek one afternoon, while 
the rest were in the creek bathing, when the Comanches 
struck them. The surprise was so complete that their 
commander, Major Bacon, could not rally his outfit, 
and the Indians drove him clear away from the creek. 
Major Bacon was a captain in the goth Cavalry then; 
in 1898, at the time of the Spanish War, he had got to 
be a brigadier-general. Two of the men — 
been in the creek bathing, got out on the wrong Side 
(it was the right side for them just then) and started 
on foot for Griffin, some 70 miles away. Their own 
camp was only 70 yards away, but there were too many 
Indians around it just then. They got into Griffin days 
ahead of their command, and reported that they were 
the only survivors; all the rest had been killed. Within 
the next twenty-fours at least half a dozen more only 
survivors reached us, each one of them reporting 
that he was the only one who had got away, until he 
was told that they were getting away in large num- 
bers. Our commanding officer put them in one of our 
troops to be fed. I should have put them in the guard 
house. 


When we got the first report of this terrible slaugh- 
ter, nobody put on any signs of mourning; the colored 
troops were in bad odor with us then; they had not 
been long organized and we did not want them in the 
service; but after I had got to know them I began to 
like them. Under as good officers as we had these 
negroes would go every inch as far as we would any 
where. I was given charge of a company of the 25th 
Infantry, colored, one summer; their officer was taken 
down with the typhoid fever and sent in off a scout, 
and his company was given to me. We were short of 
officers ourselves, and no cavalry officer would want 
a negro company, anyhow. But through the whole of 
that summer I never had to give one oi these negroes 
an order twice. I have had to repeat an order to 
white men, then explain it with the butt of a pistol 
more than once. 

Major Bacon got into Griffin in due time, and after 
refitting here started back again, taking thirty-six of 
us white troopers under our first lieutenant. We 
camped one afternoon at Catfish Creek in the very 
camp the major had been driven out of a few weexs 
before; and we had not been in camp here three hours 
when the Comanches came again. But they did not 
surprise us this time; our whites had a picket out, the 
major had not had any when they jumped him. The 
picket gave us the alarm, and we got our saddles on in 
a hurry, then climbed up on the plains, where the 
Indians were mounted, to charge them. 

The major stopped that, though, “That gang out 
there,” he told our lieutenant, “is the same blanked out- 
fit that drove my men out of camp here; and now I 
propose to make my men whip them or know why. 
You hold this camp.” y 

This did not suit the lieutenant at all. “I have a 
troop here, sir,” he said, “that can whip those fellows 
in ten minutes, and do it alone if you will send us.” 

No, he wanted his negroes to whip them, and they 
did it, while we sat in our saddles looking on and not 
firing a shot. The negroes drove the Indians out of 
sight across the plains, then came in again. 

Next morning, while we were down at the creek at 
breakfast, a few of the Indians came again, and our 
troop was sent out after them. As soon as we took 
up the gallop they left; then seeing we did not mean to 
follow them clear to sundown, for we had halted, they 
came back again, just keeping out of good range. All 
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they wanted was to get us away from the creek. Their 
camps were on it somewhere, and they wanted the 
squaws to be given time to pack up and go. The whole 
command came out here now; then leaving the Indians 
to follow or not, just as it suited them, we started up 
the creek to hunt their camp; but kept up on the edge 
of the plains while the Indians kept about 1,000 yards 
behind. They knew just how far our carbines could 
carry. The Spencer is good up to about 400 yards; 
beyond that it is of little account. There was one gun 
here, though, that the Indians knew nothing about just 
them; they found out all about it later on. 

1 had my rifle with me and was anxious now to drop 
out and waken those fellows up. 

Along the edge of the plains about every 400 yards, a 
ravine crossed our trail. lhese ravines are called 
draws, and are made by the water in the wet season, 
when it runs off the plains down to the creek. There 
is no timber, and there are not oiten many bushes on 
the banks. We were coming to one of these draws 
when the lieutenant dropped back and said to me: 
“Suppose you drop out of the ranks at the next draw 
and try that gun on those fellows.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 would like to do it.” 

“Then keep a man with you to hold your horse, and 
when we have crossed, wait until they get close enough, 
then drop one or two of them; they won’t give you 
a chance to drop many of them beiore they go back. 
Then follow us. Don’t stop there too long. If you 
see them making preparations to charge, you leave 
in a hurry. We will be close enough to prevent their 
cutting you off.” 

When we had got to the draw | dismounted down 
in it out of sight of the Indians, and as soon as every- 
thing had crossed I climbed up, still keeping out of 
sight, and raising my sight to 400 yards, lay down. 

| had eleven cartridges in the magazine, and put an- 
other in the chamber. I might get a chance to give 
them the whole twelve, I hoped | would, | did not 
need them, I had too many for my horse to carry. 
‘The Indians were nearly a quarter of a mile away, but 
were closing up now. They did not want the column 
to get too far ahead of them, or not far enough ahead 
of them, either. 

When they had got to what I judged was about 400 
yards of me, they stopped all in a bunch. [| could not 
see the column from where I lay, but it had halted. 
his was what had caused the Indians to halt; they 
did not want to get too close up; they were too close 
now, but did not know it just yet. 

One of them, riding to the front, turned his pony, and 
standing up in his saddle, made derisive gestures at the 
column. 

I took what I thought was a good aim and fired, but 
shot too low. I hit the pony, and it went down, carry- 
ing the Indian down with it. He must have got his 
leg under his pony for he was trying to get from under 
when my rifle spoke again, and this time I hit him. 

The other Indians were going back now as fast as 
their ponies could carry them, and jumping up I sent 
them the remaining ten without waiting to take any 
aim; then going down to my horse rode on to the 
column. 

The officers had been watching me through their 
glasses, and told me that at least half of my shots had 
hit either a man or a pony; they thought most of them 
had hit ponies. The rifle would kill at 1,200 yards if it 
hit, and I had got the last of my shots fired before the 
Indians were much more than that far away, so I was 
not surprised at what they told me. Years after this 
the Indians themselves told me, not knowing at the 
time who had done the shooting, that three men had 
been hit. None of them died, they said, and they had 
forgotten then how many ponies | had hit, but it was 
a “heap many.” IJ told the Indians, to account for my 
interest in the affair, that | had been with these buffalo 
soldiers when this happened 

We rode down to the creek soon alter this, and while 
we were watering our horses one of our Tonkawa In- 
dian scouts, who had ridden up the valley ahead of us, 
came in and told us that there was a camp up above; 
and we put out for it at a gallop. 

The camp soon came in sight, but it was only a small 


one of half a dozen lodges, and across the creek from 
it a herd of about fifty ponies were grazing. Four In- 
dians were running out to the herd. They had only 


now taken the alarm. ‘Three or four of us whites and 
the Tonkawas went for the herd at a gallop, while the 
negroes fired one volley into the camp, and the shots 
not being returned, the trumpets sounded “Cease fir- 
ing.” There was no one but squaws and children in the 
camp; the men we were aiter and those I had been 
shooting at back there belonged here 

The Tonkawas shot down two of the men before they 
had got to the herd; the other two got on ponies bare 
backed and left. We need not have let them go. I 
certainly could run down any pony with the horse | 
rode; but I did not try, nor even fire at them. The 
ponies were what we wanted. 

About the only charge that could be brought against 
these Indians was that they preferred to remain wild 
and not go on a reservation. They raided the settlers, 
it is true, but only for horses and cattle. I never knew 
of these Indians, burning a ranch. The Kiowas would, 
though. I would not give a Kiowa nor a Cheyenne 
quarter. We destroyed the camp next. The lodges 
were made of tanned buffalo hide. The only way they 
could be burned was to throw them down, then pile the 
wood and saddles on them and set all on fire. While 
we were destroying these lodges I examined them for 
pistols or magazine rifles; but only found a few muzzle- 
loaders, which we destroyed. I got several nice painted 
work bags belonging to the squaws; these were made 
of buckskin and covered with bead work, and had in 
them the usual squaw outfit of penknife and scissors 
and needles; I claimed them and afterward sent them 
to my women cousins in the East. 

It was cold weather now and we were not allowed 
to carry a blanket on the horse when leaivng the post. 
Some of our men were seizing the extra Indian 
blankets here. There were plenty of them, but I did 
not want any; I knew what would be in them; so did 
these men afterwards, when they had to sleep by them- 


- 


selves on our way home, and burn the clothes they 
wore after they had got home. But I threw my old 
rope lariat away now and replaced it with a new buck- 
skin one. 

After the camp was destroyed we took the squaws, 
children and ponies, and going down the creek a mile 
or two went into camp for the night. One of the old 
squaws had been shot in the arm when that volley was 
fired into the camp; she was the only one who had 
been hit; we brought her to the doctor, and when she 
saw him opening his case to dress her arm, she reached 
under her blanket, using her good arm, and brought 
out a butcher knife, and went for the doctor. We 
caught her before she had time to carve him; and hold- 
ing her had him dress her arm. She had seen the doc- 
tor’s tools and not knowing why we had brought her 
here, naturally supposed he was going to begin his 
scalping on her. 

The next morning the captured stock was divided. 
Each officer got a pony if he wanted one; the rest 
were given to the Tonkawas. These Tonkawa scouts 
were supposed to be half civilized; they were not much 
more than half-civilized, though. 

They were the remnant of a once large tribe that 
had been by this time nearly all killed off by the 
Comanches. They and the Comanches were deadly ene- 
mies. What were left of them had a reservation at 
Griffin. They all spoke English and had English names. 
| had formed a friendship with one of them and had 
given him part of my name, Anderson. 

When the stock was given out our lieutenant took a 
mule, which he afterward found he had as much use 
for as he would have for a pair of wings. When we 
had formed a closer acquaintance with the animal, we 
found that he could not be ridden, would not lead, and 
could not be driven with anything shorter than a lodge 
pole, if the driver did not want his head kicked off. 
Most mules are safe to handle if you keep close to the 
head. This one could kick with both pair of feet with 
equal facility, and he kicked more like a cow than a 
mule, 

After several of us had tried either to drive or lead 
him, and had failed, the lieutenant told us to let him 
go, and he went, but not to the place the lieutenant 
had sent him to. It is not to be found on the map of 
Texas. However, the mule did not look for it, but 
went to an old mare the Indians had and followed 
her. She may have been his mother. Any time we 
wanted the mule after this we could always find him 
where the mare was. 

One afternoon on our way home, a controversy took 
place as to whether or not anyone could ride the mule; 
and the subject was finally referred to me. I had 
generally to umpire some sort of a dispute about once 
a day; at most times it would be one of law or his- 
tory; to-day it referred to our friend the mule. 

One of the men here had given it as his opinion that 
even the mythical individual who is supposed to pre- 
side where the lieutenant had sent the mule, could not 
ride him. 


“I do not know if he can or not,” I told them, “I 
have not the honor of his personal acquaintance, and 
don’t want it, but if you men will catch that mule for 
me I will see if I can ride him or not.” 

Oh, they would catch him if that was all I wanted. 

“That is all, just catch him and hold him while I 
put my saddle on him. I will do the rest.” 

We hunted up the mule, got a rope on him, and by 
main force dragged him up to a tree, jamming his 
head close up to it. Then, while half a dozen men kept 
it there, I put on my saddle. Then forcing the mule 
back a few feet from the tree, for I did not want to 
mount him while he could lie up against it and break 
my leg, I prepared to mount.. The “Tactics” give us 
complete instructions how to mount a horse; they say 
nothing about a mule. I used these instructions in 
mounting him; but ignored them altogether when I 
came to dismount, later on. 

Getting into the saddle, I told the men to let him 
go. They took off the rope, but the mule stood stock 
still. This was not one of his days for going. 

“Give him the spur,” one of the men advised. 

I gave him both of them, and was liberal about it. 
This seemed to waken him up. Gathering all his feet 
into a bunch he made two or three buck jumps, and I 
dismounted, executing what the Tactics call an “arc 
of circle” over the mule’s head and sat down in front 
of him. I sat down so hard that for a moment I did 
not know whether I was here or over in New Mexico. 
But the mule was still here, and I expected his next 
move would be to lift me up with his hind feet, so I 
got up, and the mule left, going back to where we had 
got him from, and as soon as he had got there he lay 
down to try to roll the saddle off; but did not suc- 
ceed. I had put it on to stay on. 

We had a corporal named Flanigan, an Irishman, 
and a natural born fool, so ignorant that he could 
hardly sign his name to the pay roll. He had swallowed 
all the big words he found in the dictionary and used 
them in his conversation, generally getting hold of the 
wrong word. The men hated him on account of his 
propensity for reporting them for punishment, or often 
giving the punishment first, then reporting it after- 
ward. A “non-com.” then had more authority in that 
respect than his officer now has; he could tie a man 
up, buck and gag him, or give him a log to carry, for 
any or no offense whatever. It cannot be done now 
though: He had never tried to punish me yet. He was 
continually ,making mistakes that laid him open to 
punishment himself, and I kept telling him of them; 
he seemed to be afraid of me. He was reduced to the 
ranks soon after this, and I was appointed in his place. 
That hurt him more than his reduction did; he had 
been expecting that, but I was only a “recruit” here. 

The lieutenant was heard from now. “Corporal 
Flanigan,” he called out, “Send me the man who owns 
the saddle on that mule there.” 

“The liftinint wants ye,” he told me, “an’ it’s meself 
as is of the opinion that he has a log for ye. It will 
afford me a great deal of pleasure to give ye a heavy 
one. Ye have airned it, me bucky; ye are so darn 
smart, me boy, that I want to correct ye meself.” 

“Very good, corporal; but don’t go to hunt that 


log before you get the order. He may not give me 
one after all; he don’t give me many, you know.” 

He had never given me any and did not give me 
one now. These logs were carried on the shoulder, 
under the eye of the guard, for punishment. When 
| was provost-sergeant at this post of Griffin, | had 
a pet boy, a trumpeter named Gray, who would be 
sent to. me about every other day to be made carry 
a log. I had a log that I kept for him; it looked as 
if it weighed a ton; it really weighed ten pounds, be- 
ing a mere shell plugged up at each end. Going up to 
the lieutenant, I saluted him and stood at attention. 

“Is that your saddle on that mule?” he asked. point- 
ing to the mule, which lay on his back, or as near on it 
as my saddle would allow him with his feet stuck up 
in the air. 

“Yes, sir, it is mine.” 

“What is it doing on that mule?” 

“IT was trying to ride him, sir.” 

“Well, did you succeed?” ’ 

“No, sir, he threw me.” wit 

“Of course he did. Now don’t you know~ by this 
time that you or no one else can ride the blanked 
mule? Had I wanted you to ride him you would not 
have been half as anxious to do it as you seem to be. 
Catch him, now, and get your saddle off him before he 
breaks it for you. If you can’t catch him yourself get 
those men to help you.’ They were willing enough to 
help you when you wanted him caught before.” He 
had seen the whole affair. 

We surrounded the mule again, got another rope on 
him, got him up to the tree again. I dared not go 
within ten feet of him unless we had him snubbed up 
to something. Then I got my saddle and bridle off 
and let him go. He was afterward given to the Tonka+ 
was, but after he had half-killed several of them they 
shot and ate him. Casta Bianco. 


As to the Red Gods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since Mr. R. W. Ashcroft returns to the justification 
of his condemnation of Kipling’s poem, and to the 
support of the assertions of his “alter ego,” L. F. 
3rown—of Sand Lake, Michigan, whose violent words 
he maintains were “legitimate literary criticism,” I 
think it may be in the interest of all concerned to call 
attention to the fact that legitimate literary criticism 
is not secured by misrepresentation or evasion of points 
under discussion. 

Mr. Brown asserted that “A bar is always a de- 
posit of alluvium carth-sediment, which has gathered 





and formed a mud bank or island.” (The italics 
are mine.) From this deliberate and sweeping 
statement of his own I was- surely justified in 
my inference that, according to his own words, 


Mr. Brown had never seen or heard of such a thing 
as a sand bar, although the term is one of the com- 
monest in the language, and the thing referred to as 
common and generally known as anything that could 
be named. 

Mr. Ashcroft says “this is all fog,” though it is im- 
possible to detect any fog in regard to the whole mat- 
ter save that which Mr. Ashcroft and Mr. Brown have 
tried to raise. 

Perhaps the chorus of indignant responses which 
their letters called forth may suggest to these gentle- 
men that the world-wide reputation of the most ac- 
ceptable story-teller and poet of the present time was 
not based upon “blindness to nature’s beauty and 
grace,” “mistruth,”’ “inexactness,” ‘‘misdescription,” 
“rhyme-tinsel,” “daubed chromo” picturing, “inten- 
tionally distorted and brulesque description,” “just such 
false work” as the burlesque doggerel “Caramel,” 
“fakir vociferation,” “squawking of a brood goose on 
addled eggs,” etc., etc., to quote no more of the ribald 
epithets of these “legitimate literary crtics.” 

To ascribe to Mr. Hardy and myself a mesmerized 
condition which makes us “consider it sacrilegious to 
criticise” any of Kipling’s productions on account of 
“a divinity hedging about him,” is quité gratuitous. Our 
willingness to criticise anything else of Kipling’s has 
been in no wise tested or called into question by any- 
thing in this discussion. 

A poem generally accepted and enjoyed, not only as 
one of great beauty of poetic conception, but of singu- 
larly accurate epithet and description of nature, has 
been assailed with a rudeness and violence to which 
readers of Forest AND STREAM are quite unaccus- 
tomed, and which has called forth protest from those 
who will not permit the “critics” to retire under any 
“fog” that they may try to raise. Mr. Brown’s “circular 
letter” on the question of canoe-poles, so far as it is 
addressed to sportsmen in “India, “Norway,” “Aus- 
tralia,” “Finland” and points in the “upper Amazon 
Valley,” may elicit facts of interest to Mr. Brown, and 
perhaps other, but none having any bearing whatever 
on the point at issue, viz., as stated in Mr. Brown’s 
own words, whether Kipling was a “fakir when he 
wrote the nine words”: 


“To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend.” 


Everyone who has read the poem, “The Feet of the 

Young Men,” knows what part of the world is de- 
scribed by each division of the poem, and what is 
meant by the “Four Way Lodge.” 
He also knows that the land of “the blackened tim- 
ber” and the “raw right-angled log jam” and where 
the “shod canoe-poles” “click,” and where we shall find 
the “silent, smoky Indian” and the “couch of new- 
pulled hemlock” is not in “India” or “Norway” or 
“Australia” or the “Upper Amazon Valley,” and that 
Kipling’s lines are not responsible for the customs of 
boatmen there, whatever those customs may be, and 
that the attempt to divert attention to them in the ef- 
fort to support a hasty and mistaken statement is the 
thing that “is all fog.” From the land to which Kip- 
ling’s words apply, we have already heard a chorus of 
approving voices, and on their testimony the poet’s 
use of words is abundantly vindicated. 

He has seen the shod canoe-pole and heard its click— 
and knows that thousands of other men have—and, with 
the best warrant in the world he coins his truthfully 
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descriptive phrase, and not in vain offers it for the 
recognition of his fellow lovers of the forest and the 
stream. The discovery of other men who have not 
seen these things, however much they may claim to 
have “been exposed,” or the discovery of parts of the 
globe where the phenomena in question are not found, 
has no bearing upon the question. 

And now one wonders what poet could safely put pen 
to paper if his readers generally were almost to ex- 
haust the vocabulary of complaint and abuse when- 
ever a word or line of his failed to tally exactly with 
their own inexperience. 

A friend of mine, who is fond of paradox and puzzle 
used to suggest the conundrum of what would happen 
in ecclesiastical circles and affairs if the Pope should 
turn Unitarian! A puzzle of similar difficulty for my 
imagination is suggested by the thought of what these 
gentleman, whom Kipling’s innocent words have so 
offended and stirred to such fury, would do for ad- 
jectives if they should ever happen to take up a poet 
who sometimes makes real blunders or uses mixed or 
indefensible figures, yet has for ages been accounted 

reat. 

4 It would never do for them to read Shakespeare, for 
instance. Can it be believed that should they encounter 
such a phrase as “to take arms against a sea of 
troubles,” they would survive the shock? 

These things I am moved to say, not because I con- 
sider Kipling infallible or unamenable to candid criti- 
cism, however severe, but as in opposition to violent 
words and impeachment of motives whenever an au- 
thor’s choice of words may not seem the best, and as 
against hasty generalization from insufficient data. 

But Messrs. Brown and Ashcroft are ready, solely 
on the basis of their own experience, or lack of it, to 
make the most sweeping assertions and denials, cover- 
ing in their statements the experience of all other men. 
Though sand is the traditional substance of a river 
bar, Mr. Brown asserts that a bar is always of different 
material, and Mr. Ashcroft, with equal fatuity, and 
when it would seem that he must know that every real 
camper in the wilderness would laugh in his face as he 
says it, will have it that “the real sportsman likes the 
starlight on his face as he angles at night for big trout, 
or mingled with the light of the camp-fire as he smokes 
with a comrade beside it, or as he sits in the canoe 
while he and his guide return to camp, but never while 
sleeping on a bed of boughs”!! 1 am sorry for any man 
who thinks he has had the deep experience of the wil- 
derness if he has not lain many a night with the star- 
light in his face, and unsheltered b “canoe, tent, cabin, 
shack or lean-to.”. In fact, Mr." Ashcroft’s assertion 
that the real sportsman always sleeps so sheltered— 
good though shelter is in time of need—but thousands 
of times not to be had, and in good weather not needed 
and often not desired, ‘gives, perhaps, ~ om = “4 

i i and point of view of Mr. Ashcroft. 
peculiar experience p ns ae 
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New York, Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: Hav- 
ing just returned after an extended trip through New 
Brunswick hunting moose, it was but natural that I be- 
came interested in the Kipling controversy now going on 
in ForEST AND STREAM. 

After reading the able articles by The Old Angler, Mr. 
Hardy and others, I find that there is nothing to add in 
defense of those twelve grand and true lines of verse as 
written by Kipling, only to say that I heartily agree with 
The Old Angler in saying that it is, without doubt, to 
my knowledge the grandest piece of verse ever’ written on 
the subject, and one that will appeal to all sportsmen 
who have had the pleasure of enjoying the life he so 
vividly describes. . : 

Were Mr. Ashcroft or Mr. Brown to take the trip that 
I have just completed, through most of the country that 
was covered by E. Hough in the late fall of 1901, a trip in 
which I traveled 150 miles of country on the Little To- 
bique, Nepisiguit and Upsaliquitch waters, 120 miles of 
which was by canoe, they would see many a sun-warmed 
shingle; also, by the way, they would have enjoyed a 
midday meal on some of them, and Mr. Ashcroft no doubt 
would have been annoyed more than once by the click of 
the shod canoe-pole; he also would have been enlightened 
as to the use of them, not only in going up stream, but in 
coming down as well, when the paddle is laid aside and 
the canoe-pole, steel-shod, comes into play to retard the 
speed of the canoe whenever the ledges, falls, or other 
rocky or dangerous parts of the stream are met with and 
must be gone through, where anything but a steel-shod 
pole is out of question. ; 

Mr. Ashcroft writes that no genuine sportsman, being 
poled up stream, would submit to the annoyance of the 
click of the shod canoe-pole for fear it would frighten 
away game before he came in sight. To which I would 
say that your chances for game in that way is increased 
one hundred per cent. If you were to walk along the 
lumber road which follows most streams in that country, 
about two hundred yards ahead of the canoe, then any 
game so frightened would very likely cross your path, and 
perhaps give you a shot, as has happened many times in 
that country. At any rate, it would be acting more like 
a genuine sportsman to the man at the pole than to sit in 
a canoe and be poled up a rushing, roaring, tumbling 
stream at the rate of about two miles an hour. 

Then when night overtakes you, after your long day’s 
walk, and you lie with your feet toward the burning birch 
log, perchance you may want something better than a 
“couch of spruce.” Otto Kem. 





Iiditor Forest and Stream: | y 

The Octogenarian, in his eighty-third year, no longer 
able to obey the call of the “Red Gods,” which he feels 
as keenly now as he did at twenty, loves to read and muse 
shout the scenes and experiences of past days, and compare 
the mcdern ideas of sport with those that prevailed in 
his youth and early manhood. _ Nothing that. he has read 
of late years has so surprised him as the musings of those 
two up-to-date sportsmen who have recently aired their 
knowledge in criticising that wonderful little idyll in 
which a lover of nature, a poet and a true sportsman, 
paints a series of word pictures which excite the admira- 
tion of every true woodsman. 


But, alas! this is the day. of electricity—the day of auto- 
mobiles, when rude force and brazen assertion dominate 
modest knowledge, and where “villainous dynamite” shat- 
ters the word of truth. The youth browbeats his father; 
the matriculant at the curriculum usurps the functions 
of the preceptor, and the jeunesse dorée run down and 
smash whatever obstructs their impetuous and reckless 
career. Thought and behavior tally with the impulses of 
the age. The magnates of to-day look on the hoi polloi as 
rubbish. Money rules and the panacea for all they smash 
is—““How much to pay?” The rule of the road for auto- 
mobiles is to settle on the spot for damage done to 
bodies and buggies—human and horses! In this state of 
things modest knowledge has no chance when it tries to 
correct the errors of certain would-be critics. There 
are men who, without experience of what they 
prattle about, claim to “know it all,” and, tak- 
ing the floor first, seek to palm off their patent 
ignorance as the sum of technical knowledge and 
skill. These men measure their own knowledge by the 
extent of their travels, just as they determine the number 
of stars in the firmament by the few they see at dusk or 
at dawn. Having the testimony of their uneducated eyes 
they know, and any attempt to correct the errors of their 
limited vision makes the man who exposes their ignorance 
a liar. If their “half baked” guides made their beds of 
spruce boughs, then spruce is to be the woodsman’s 
standard. If some boatman pushed his unaccustomed 
craft about with a half-peeled sapling cut near at hand 
as a make-shift, that establishes the fashion for push- 
poles in all waters. If their voyaging has been, for the 
most part, down stream, they may ignore the existence of 
setting-poles altogether. If they have seen any consider- 
able number of logs “hung up” in midstream where the 
water ran off suddenly and left them stranded, they call 
that a “log-jam,” and suppose that, from these, the poet 
painted that wonderful word-picture—‘“the raw right- 
angled log-jam at the end”—which everyone who has ever 
seen it will recognize with a thrill! 

These musings are the result of reading, in your issue 
of October 24, the second paper of R. W. Ashcroft, 
in which he invites Messrs. Hardy and Ames, and of 
course your other intelligent contributors—the Hermit, 
Von W., Dixmont, R. T. Morris, Newfoundlander, and 
F. P. Biddle, all old woodsmen—to read an editorial in 
the New York Evening Post and there learn how little 
they know of woodcraft! This is amusing; but when he 
tells us of his “circular letter” to sportsmen who have 
used canoe-poles in India, Norway, Australia, Finland, 
Alaska, British Columbia, Ontario, New Brunswick, Cape 
Breton, Newfoundland, Labrador and several points in the 
Upper Amazon Valley, that is going to convict us all, 
as well as Kipling, of ignorance of the racing streams of 
Maine and New Brunswick, of which alone we wrote, the 
“force of felly can no further go!” 

Mr. Hallock writes to me in his quaint, honest fashion: 
“The story of the forest is as simple as the lives of its 
denizens. It is so simple that it cannot be parodied with- 
out instant detection by all who have matriculated as 
students and enjoyed a few terms.of its fascinating cur- 
riculum. Every observing sportsman who has passed his 
novitiate with Red Gods on racing streams running 
through forests, knows that the impact of the current 
strikes the bank at the bends at right angles, and the logs, 
following the current and stranding at the bends by the 
free ends swinging across the stream to the opposite shoal, 
make a ‘right-angled jam’ which is the correct and pic- 
turesque term which Kipling happily used in his charm- 
ing idyll, while the addition of the single word raw paints 
the whole landscape upon which I can shut my eyes as 
I write and see before me with this sole raw spot on its 
face. 

“As to setting-poles, the voyageur or skilled canoe-man 
is as fastidious about his own as an expert angler is about 
his rod, or a skilled billiardist about his cue. So far from 
being content with an indifferent or unwieldy implement, 
he is careful to have it well balanced and as stiff as it is 
light. Having procured some spruce saplings to his lik- 
ing, he carefully fashions them to his taste with his 
crook-knife, spending much time over them. Having got 
them into shapes and proportions to suit his individual 
judgment, the canoe-man is not likely to use them up in 
a few hours by splitting the ends against rocky bottoms 
or over stony rapids; therefore he protects them with iron 
thimbles or shoes.” How often have I seen Sachem Gabe 
or Peter Metallic drop back to recover the shoe from a 
broken setting-pole, and spend both time and trouble to 
retrieve it from the submerged cleft of rock into which 
it had been driven in surmounting “the three-mile rapids” 
or fighting their way up auick water, yclept “shove-and- 
be-d——d” on Southwest Miramichi! 

In reply to a question zs'cd Inst week of Mr. Charles 
Hallock, whose canoe experience is, perhaps, more ex- 
tensive than that of any of the Old Guard now living, he 
wrote: “I have never seen either an ash or a maple 
canoe-pole. Spruce, white cedar and fir saplings are con- 
sidered best in the order named. Nor did I ever see any 
but iron ferrules or shoes. Copper was, however, used by 
cur prehistoric aborigines for this purpose, as well as for 
many other implements. ‘This was probably before they 
understood working in iron. I have seen these copper 
implements in a private collection.” 

In my last letter I gave an extract from Mr. Hallock’s 
“Fishing Tourist” as to the click of the canoe-pole. I now 
give one from George Dawson’s “Pleasures of Angling,” 
published in 1876. At page 52-3, describing his first visit 
to Grand Cascapedia, he says: “A novel, picturesque and 
exciting scene was presented as our six canoes moved off 
in Indian file up the rapids of the Cascapedia. The poles 
used are tipped with iron tubes, and make pretty music 
as they strike upon the pebbly bottom of the river in per- 
fect time.” If this is not oftener alluded to by sports- 
men, it is simply because it is too common to deserve 
special mention. 

“Would-be critics,” Mr. Hallock adds, would do well 
to study acoustics a little before venturing to deny that 
the click of shod canoe-poles can not be heard in a racing 
stream. It can be as readily and distinctly heard as can 
the sharp crack of the rifle when artillery is thundering 
in front. A sportsman can never bag ducks when poling 
up the stony and gravelly bottom of a stream. Long 
before he rounds the bends where the ducks are feeding, 
the click of the poles has given them warning, and as the 
bend is turned he sees them scooting along the surface 





of the water or over the trees to the nearest cover. Not 
one in a hundred of those sportsmen who write of their 
forest and stream experience knows the secrets of the 
woods, or could keep alive a week if lost and left to his 
own expedients. The majority of them could not even 
make a fire in a rainstorm! Many of them are deft with 
the kodak, and some produce very beautiful pictures 
which are by far the best parts of their descriptive writ- 
ings. Such sportsmen could press the button which 
Starts the machinery of a world’s exposition, though they 
Gon’t know even the parts of the engine by name, and 
this is about the size of those critics who find fault with 
Kipling’s superior knowledge of nature and of wood- 
craft and of word-painting. If they have never seen a 
shod canoe-pole, how, in the name of common sense, do 
they know whether it clicks or not?” 


‘These are some of the musings incited by the last at- 
tempt of Mr. Ashcroft to bolster up the Selene criticisms 
of his friend. If they are persons of common sense they 
will “read, learn and inwardly digest” the letters from 
real woodsmen that appear in your issue of Oct 


and abstain from any further display of their | 
ignorance. 


ober 24, 
amentable 

THE Otp ANGLER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


_ The vast army of able and strenuous defenders of Kip- 


ling who have risen up amuse me. Like Mr. Brown, I 
think Mr. K. has more of rhyme and jingle than of sense 
though “sun-warmed shingle” and “silent smoky Indians” 
seem sane enough. When any of my friends get delirious 
over Kipling, 1 accuse them of playing the grand stand 
and that impression sticks to me in spite of any argu- 
ment so far advanced.. Now, these able defenders of 
Kipling can remove this impression and vindicate them- 
selves by separately and independently answering the fol- 
lowing questions, making the answers agree: What was 
meant by “the Red Gods have called?” What is “traces” 
in connection with “rods and reels?” What is “a raw 
log-jam?” What is a “right-angled log-jam?” What 
does “at the end” mean? Make your answers as easy to 
understand as Mr. Brown’s poem that appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM recently. You need not try to use the same 
elegant language, just make the sense stand out that way. 
Now, no getting together and agreeing. Make it clear 
to Forest AND STREAM readers that there has been no 
mutual understanding and make your answers plainly 
agree and you will convince me that Mr. Brown ought 


to go away back and sit down. E. P. JaQues. 
Durnam, Kan. 
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Carcase-jour. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

4 note your inquiry after that “old French word sig- 
nilying glutton,” of which your correspondent in last 
issue claims the word Carcajou to be a corruption, as 
applied to the wolverine. Of course there is no such 
word in the French vernacular from away back. 
Carcajou is a coined word, like maskinonje, whose 
derivation was born of occasion. It is a composite 
French and Indian word originating in Canada, and in- 
troduced across the line into Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and perhaps into Vermont and Maine, where alone 
of all the States it is known and used. 
inception the philologist must go to the courriers 
du bois, or wood runners, French and Indian, who 
hunted and trapped together for the fur companies, and 
thereby mingled their fancies and their dialects. 

Wolverines or gluttons are such inveterate plunder- 
ers of set traps, and so difficult to catch in them, or out 
of them, that they are known in backwoods parlance as 
“Indian devils.” Fur hunters had to get up early in the 
morning (/e jour), as the saying is, in order to kill or 
capture one; and when a varmint was found dead, the 
successful trapper exclaimed in his elation, calling to 
his customary partner, or companion on the lines, 
“carcase-jour!’’ words which sound like “carcajou” at 
a little distance when spoken quickly, and equivalent 
to “dead meat soon,’ meaning that they did not have 
to wait long. All this I learned orally iorty years ago 
in the wilds of New Brunswick on trappers’ lines. 

All Indian proper names, appellatives, sobriquets and 
nicknames are expressive of incidents, peculiarities, or 
characteristics, and are very often used in caricature. 
Usually, in phrases formed through association of 
races, the aborigine took the trait, and the dominant 
language the designation. Besides, the Indians were a 
silent race, and the French loquacious. This accounts 
for the grafting of so many French words into the 
northern Indian dialects, In the Chinook vocabulary 
fully one-third of the words are of French origin. 

Wasuincton, Oct, 27, 


To trace its 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 24 a writer, communicating in- 
formation about the wolverine under the above head- 
ing, says: “If Mayne Reid ever wrote of the carca 
and wolverine as two different beasts, he erred. . . . 

Captain Mayne Reid’s knowledge of natural history 
subjects was deep and wide, acquired from extensive 
travels (in America among the Indians and trappers) 
and extended research and study. He rarely erred in 
his statements of facts. Here follow his comments re- 
garding the wolverine, taken from his “Young Voy- 
ageurs,”’ first published in 1853: 

“The Canadian voyageurs call the wolverine ‘carca- 
jou,” while among the Orkney and Scotch servants of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company he is oftener known as 
the ‘quickhatch.’ It is supposed that both these names 
are corruptions of the Cree word, okee-coo-haw-gew 
(the name of the wolverine among the Indians of that 
tribe). Many words from the same language have been 
adopted by both voyageurs and traders.” 

What is “the old French word, signifying glutton?’ 
Let your correspondent rise and explain. 


Cuarces H. Coe. 


jou 


Lanepon, D. C. 
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Eland for Australia? 


Tue largest and most bovine of the antelopes is the 
African eland (Oreas canna), formerly abundant on the 
high dry plains of Southern Africa, but now extinct in 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free States, the Trans- 
vaal, and almost exterminated in all the countries to 
the west of the land of the Matabele watered by the river 
Limpopo or its tributaries. At one locality in Natal, 
however, it still exists, and there is carefully preserved. 

The reason for its extinction is found in the value of 
its hide, and the animal has been persistently pursued for 
it, and in its southern range has been exterminated 
just as was our buffalo. 

The male eland stands not quite six feet high at the 
withers, and his horns are 2% feet long. The general 
color is a bright yellow tan, the elands from some dis- 
tricts having white stripes on the sides, which remind 
one of the harnessed antelope of Africa. 

The name eland obviously comes from the word elk, 
as suggested by Schweinfurth, who adds: “But, however 
little, as far as regards either the color of its coat or the 
shape of its horns, the Oreas may have in common with 
the elk, still I must confess that by its size it could not 
do otherwise than remind one of the 
stately game of my Livonian home; 
and the shaggy hair hanging in full 
crop from the neck, the bushy 
bristles on the forehead, and above 
all the thick black mane upon the 
withers, all combined to increase 
the resemblance. Far more sriking, 
however, is the analogy of this ani- 
mal with the zebu races of Africa, 
which exhibit many points that are 
common to the whole type of ante- 
lope. The short leg, the elevated 
long body, the long hanging dew- 
lap, the hump-shaped withers, and 
the light bay color of the skin are 
characteristics of this race that 
justify a comparison of the eland 
with them, far more than with the 
elk.” 

The eland is still found sparingly 
throughout the Mozambique Prov- 
ince, and is numerous in Portuguese 
Northern Zambesia, and still more 
so in the Ruo and Lower Shire dis- 
tricts of British Central Africa. In 
these regions the striped form 
known as Livingston’s eland is the 
one commonly met with, although 
this striping is not constant, for in 
the same districts some elands are 
striped and others not. The females 
and young animals may be of 
various shades of yellow dun and 
tawny, the bulls being much darker, 
almost a blue. During the dry 
season these antelope go in large 
herds, but during the rainy season 
are more frequently found in pairs 
or small herds of five or six. 

In Central Africa elands frequent 
the open forests, but during the 
heat of the day usually lie up in the 
thick grass jungles. They are eager 
feeders, and after the rains become 
very fat, so that Mr. Vaughan 
Kirby declares that at this time the 
flesh is not surpassed by that of 
any wild game. The calves are 
born, according to latitude, between 
August and November, which, of _ 
course, is the spring season there. 
Mr. Vaughan Kirby shot a bull in 
Chirimani’s country which measured 
5 feet 10% inches at the shoulder. 

As to the hunting of this species 
by the natives, it is said: “Of all 
the antelope the eland, especially the 
male, is the most lusty and well fed, 
its heart having been known to be 
imbedded in a mass of fat weighing 
twenty-five pounds; the animal is 
consequently generally so short 
breathed that it can be readily over- 
taken or speared. The Masarwas 
are very fleet footed and skillful in 
handling their assagais so as to 
mortally wound the heart or lungs. 
Mounted Dutch and English hun- 
ters chase the elands in the same 
way as giraffes right up to their 
wagons, where they shoot them down, thus sparing them- 
selves the trouble of having to transport the skins or 
carcasses from the hunting grounds. I have been told 
by hunters and natives, and I think it quite credible, that 
without any great difficulty elands may be tamed and 
trained to draw or carry light burdens.” 

With this we print the head of an eland, which we owe 
to the courtesy of the Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment at Rochester. A small bovine animal now to be 
seen at the New York Zoological Park, known as Anoa 
depressicornis, somewhat resembles the eland in generai 
characteristics, although very much smaller. Within a 
few days the Zoological Society has received, as noted in 
last week’s Forest AND STREAM, a splendid bull eland, 
said to weigh about 2,000 pounds. It may now be seen 
there with many other African antelopes. 

It is reported that an effort is to be made to introduce 
the eland in Australia, the Province of Queensland having 
been chosen. Queensland has vast areas of brush land, 
which is practically useless on account of the lack of 
water, and it has been thought that the elands might do 
well there, for it is a popular belief that they can get 
along without water. Mr. Vaughan Kirby says: “They 
are almost independent of water, for I have found them 
in absolutely dry tracts of great extent; nevertheless if 
water is at hand, they invariably drink at least once a 
day.” Mr. Charles J. Copley advises us that the Earl of 
Derby, who is said to possess 4,000 elands, has given 
Queensland 1,000 of these animals, and has paid the ex- 
penses of their transportation thither. 


Lower California Mammals. 


In 1902 Mr. Edmund Heller, collector for the Field 
Columbian Museum, made a trip into the San Pedro 
Martir and Hansom Laguna Mountains and along the 
neighboring coast region of Lower California for the ptr- 
.pose of gathering material for the museum: His trip 
began in February, 1902, and was made with pack ani- 
mals. 
it is necessary to carry supplies in considerable quantity, 
since nothing can be bought. A Mexican law provides 
that all persons bringing guns into Lower California must 
return every sixty days to the port of entry, and there 
have their permits to bear arms renewed. It may be im- 
agined that such a law would be a tremendous handicap 
te any one who wished to explore the long peninsula of 
Lower California. Burros do not travel rapidly, and the 
distance which they can cover in thirty days is not great. 
However, on his first return to Ensenada, Mr. Heller 
learned that a special permit had been issued to him by 
the Secretary of State of Mexico, permitting him to carry 
arms without any time limit being mentioned, wherever 
he might chose to go in Mexico. He was therefore 
enabled to turn about and devote the remainder of the 
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year to collecting. He made considerable explorations, 
and collected a very valuable series of mammals both 
from the mountain and the coast region, bringing out 
more material than has probably been collected before in 
this particular region by anyone. Mr. Heller’s descrip- 
tion of the country is quite full, and his report accom- 
panies Dr. Elliott’s paper, which is based on the collec- 
tions here made, and forms No. 12 of Vol. III. of the 
Zoological Series of the Publications of the Field 
Columbian Museum. The paper bears date June, 1903. 

Among the specimens secured is a young male mule deer 
oi two or three years, which has a pure white tail with 
a black tip. Heretofore the specimens killed in this 
region have all been attributed to Caton’s California mule 
deer, and this specimen remains unique for the region. 
It was killed in the low lands near San Quentin. Although 
killed on the 4th of August, the horns are dark and hard, 
as if the velvet had been shed for some time, and the 
coat is that of autumn. 

A large number of specimens—fourteen in all, chiefly 
killed in the mountains—are referred to Caton’s Cali- 
fornia mule deer. These are of all ages and sizes, and 
appear to. average smaller than the common mule deer. 

A single antelope, belonging to the form described by 
Dr. Merriam as Antilocapra americana mexicana, was 
taken near the Gulf of San Feleipe, Gulf of California, 
and the animals are said to be not rare, tho on the 
other hand, they are not numerous. “The Indians report 
seeing as many as fifteen occasionally in a band.” 

Of the mountain sheep of Lower California, thirteen 
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specimens were taken. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the graphic. account of sheep hunting in this same 
region entitled, “To the Gulf of Cortez,” published years 
ago in Forest AND STREAM by Mr. Geo. H. Gould. It was 
subsequently reprinted in the volume of the Boone and 
Crockett book entitled, “Hunting in Many Lands.” That 
account was of very high interest, and it is gratifying 
again to read of the sheep inhabiting this special 
region. 

Of these sheep, Dr. Elliott says: “I refer all these 
specimens to the form described by Dr. Merriam from 
the Grape Vine Mountains, boundary line of Nevada and 
California, with some doubt. It is very difficult, merely 
from a brief description, to determine with any certainty 
whether two closely allied individuals from widely 
separated localities are of the same species or not, and 
as there are already too many named forms of mountain 
sheep, I have no desire to introduce another doubtful one, 
and for the present, at all events, prefer to retain these 
specimens under the above name, until they can be com- 
pared with topotypes of the race named by Dr. Merriam, 
and a satisfactory decision be reached. The San Pedro 
Martir sheep is a small animal, with all the under parts, 
except a small wite patch on the inguinal region and front 

part of fore and hind legs, blackish 

brown. White rump patch very 
large and not divided in the middle.” 

Mr. Heller’s notes on this species 

are as follows: 

“Common about the cliffs, coming 
down occasionally to the water 
holes in the valley. Most of the 
sheep observed were either solitary 
or in small bands of three to a 
dozen. Only one adult ram was 
seen, all the others, about thirty, be- 
ing ewes or lambs. ‘The largest 
bunch seen consisted of eleven, 
mostly ewes and a few young rams. 
The sheep, as a rule, inhabit the 
middle line of cliffs, where they are 
safe from attack above, and can 
watch the valley below for danger. 
Here about the middle line of cliffs 
they are observed, and the greater 
number of tracks and dust wallows 
where they spend much of their 
time were seen. A few were seen 
on the level stretches of the mesas, 
and a considerable number of 
tracks, but these were made by those 
traveling from one line of cliffs to 
another. They are constantly on 
guard, and very little of their time 
is given to browsing. Their usual 
method is to feed about some high 

. cliffs or rocks, taking an occasional 
mouthful of brush and then sud- 
denly throwing up the head and 
gazing and listening for a long time 
before again taking food. They are 
not alarmed by scent, like deer and 
antelope, the direction of the wind 
apparently making no difference in 
hunting them. A small bunch of 
six were observed for a considerable 
time feeding. Their method seemed 
to be much the same as individuals, 
except that when danger was sus- 
pected by any member he would 
give a few quick leaps and all the 
flock would scamper to some high 
rock and face about in various 
directions, no two looking the same 
way. These maneuvers were often 
performed, perhaps once every fif- 
teen minutes. Their chief enemy is 
the mountain lion, which hunts 
them on the cliffs, apparently never 
about watering places. Lion tracks 
were not rare about the sheep runs. 

They are extremely wary about 

coming down for water, and take 

every precaution. Before leaving the 
cliffs to cross the valley to water, 
they usually select some high ridge 
and descend along this, gazing con- 
stantly at the spring, usually halting 
ten or more minutes on every 
prominent rocky point. When 
within a hundred yards or less of 
the water, a long, careful search is 
made, and a great deal of ear-work 
performed, the head being turned 
first to one side and then to the 

other. When they do at last satisfy themselves, they 
make a bolt, and drink quickly, stopping occasionally to 
listen and look for danger. If, however, they should 
be surprised at the water, they do not flee at once, but 
gaze for some time at the intruder, and then go a short 
way and take another look, and so on until they break 
into a steady run for the cliffs. At least thirty sheep were 
observed at the water, and none came before 9:30 A. M. 
or later than 2:30 P. M., most coming down between 
12 P. M. This habit has probably been established to 
avoid lions, which are seldom about during the hottest 
part of the day. A few ewes were seen with two lambs, 
but the greater number had only one. Most of the 
young appeared about two months old. Their usual gait 
was a Short gallop, seldom a walk or trot.” 

Of rats, mice, gophers, jumping rats and rabbits, Mr. 
Heller collected many specimens. Wildcats were obtained 
belonging to the California Bay lynx type, and three 
species of coyotes, one of them new and named by Dr. 
Elliott Canis clepticus. The California form of the gray 
fox was taken, with some small skunks, shrews and bats. 
This collection has yielded several new forms, described 
by Dr. Elliott. 

Besides the species taken, there have been found in the 
region the puma, or cougar, whose tracks were often 
seen, and which is said to. prey on deer, sheep, and young 
stock;,the raccoon, skunk, weasel, the sea otter—said to 
be now very. rare off the coast near San Quentin, but to 
be occasionally taken—the sea lion, and a seal. The paper 
is illustrated by plates of scenery and a sketch map, 
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Visits with Apes‘ and {Monkeys. 


Ill.—Visits with New World Monkeys. 


Wits the exception of the marmosets, which can be 
distinguished from all other monkeys, by their pigmy 
size, and long, sharp claws on all fingers and toes— 
except the great toe—the New World monkeys can be 
told by the following prominent differences: 

The wide partition between the nostrils and the lack 
of naked callosities. In size none compares with the 
largest monkeys of the Old World. While they also 
lack cheek pouches, one cannot detect this without a 
close inspection. Should you see a monkey while at- 
tempting to elude pursuit, carrying some small article 
in his hand which he could easily put in cheek pouches, 
you would be safe in concluding that he came from 
tropical America; or should you see him hanging by 
his tail, or using it to grasp, you can rightly come to 
the same conclusion, for no Old World monkey has 
a prehensile tail, neither do all American primates. 
Another feature, if you could examine their mouths, 
you would find that American monkeys have thirty- 
six teeth, while the others have but thirty-two. 

Nature has played some funny pranks with the mon- 
keys. As has been seen, many of the Old World mon- 
keys have cheek pouches, and all possess naked cal- 
losities, while those of the Western Hemisphere lack 
both. The spider and wooly monkeys, howlers and 
capuchins—American monkeys—are the only ones that 
have prehensile tails, and as if to partly balance this 
great advantage, which really is equal to a fifth hand, 
nature in several cases, and not in others, has taken 
away their thumbs. or given them but rudiments. With 
a group of African monkeys—the thumbless monkeys— 
she has been so mean as to deprive them of prehensile 
tails and thumbs also. What a mess! 

The monkeys of the Western Hemisphere are of mild 
‘disposition; even when their capture is attempted, in- 
stead of resisting the keeper and fighting to the last, 
as many of the Old World monkeys generally do, 
they show great fear, and when captured scream with 
fright until convinced that no harm is to befall them. 
‘They make friends easily and can usually be trusted. 

Of the few representatives’ in the London Zoological 
Gardens, the most intelligent were a pair of smooth- 
headed capuchins. They were known to their friends 
as the “Jimmy monkeys.” Their looks and actions 
were so nearly alike, that a description of one monkey 
will suffice for both. 

I did not make many visits to the building before 
this little fellow began to recognize me, though he 
had always been friendly. His cage was large and con- 
tained many other primates. Even though at play 
when I entered, he always came to say good morning, 
and with a very serious, yet amusing expression, he 
told in monkey language and actions how glad he was 
to see me. After such an outburst of pleasure, he 
played with my watch and chain, and when I left him 
he followed to the end.of the cage and continued his 
chatter. He was extremely jealous of his companions, 
and would attack any that came near. As long as the 
monkey ran he would chase it, but when it turned, he 
lost his nerve and hurried to me for protection, then 
would face about and suddenly become very brave, 
looking back to see if I had deserted him. 

He must have envied the Old World monkeys their 
cheek pouches, for when given two or three large Eng- 
lish pennies, he was at a loss what to do with them. 
When he came to the front of the cage the human 
monkeys tried to take them from him, and if he climbed 
to the perches, the other monkeys clustered about. 
Sometimes he carried a penny in his mouth and the 
others in his hand; again he would hobble about on 
three legs with the coins clasped against his breast. 
He would hammer them on the iron cross bars, and 
often tried to crack English walnuts in the same man- 
ner. 

Nothing pleased Jim more than raw eggs, and the 
skill with» which he handled them was really remark- 
able. On being given one he carried it to a perch, and 
clasping it with both hands, carefully cracked one end 
on the bar, picked the shell open, and, raising the egg 
above his head, he tilted it, and lapped the flowing con- 
tents, allowing little if any to waste. While endeav- 
oring to escape pursuers, he sometimes crushed the 
egg, and in his eagerness to save the yolk, covered his 
hands and face, and was a sight indeed. 

Rats had gnawed a hole in one corner of the cage 
and at night carried off nuts and bits of bread. One 
day I noticed a number of monkeys seated in a circle 
around the rat hole; presently a rat appeared, and the 
monkeys scampered away. Jim was the only one that 
held his ground. He stood a few feet from the hole. 
and when the rat returned, Jim waited until he had 
ventured several feet from the hole, then quick as 
lightning caught the rodent, and before it had time to 
bite him, he buried his teeth in its skull. He spent the 
afternoon chewing its head and hammering it about 
the cage, refusing to yield his prize until compelled to. 

I took a four months’ t ‘p on the Continent, and 
on my return was told that _ne of the Jimmy monkeys 
had died. His mate had been transferred to an ad- 
joining cage, which I passed, and while looking for him 
I was greeted from behind by his familiar voice, and 
for several minutes he sent forth a perfect warble of 
notes, sounding more like a bird than the harsh cries 
usually heard from monkeys. 

All the monkeys took pleasure in teasing and frolick- 
ing with cage mates, but none was so persistently buf- 
foonish as a pair of brown spider monkeys. Their 
slim bodies, extremely long limbs and slender, pre- 
hensile tails, made their actions all the more ridicu- 
lous, and they held a crowd of interested spectators 
constantly about them. Always active and looking 
for a chance to make the lives of their associates mis- 
erable, they never lingered long with any one visitor. 

The ease with which they swung hand over hand 
about the cage gave the onlookers some idea of the 
gracefulness with which they handle themselves when 
moving among the trees in their native forests. 

They took great delight in teasing a young weeping 
capuchin, probably because he was unable te defend 
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himself, and finally so intimidated him that when a 
spider moved in his direction he squalled at the top of 
his lungs. While he was peacefully seated in a corner 
watching the visitors, one of the spiders would hang 
by his tail, reach down and catch the capuchin by his 
tail, and after swinging him about in mid-air, toss him 
upon the straw, or, crossing the floor like a huge 
spider, took a position in front of the squalling capu- 
chin and snatched at him, first with one hand, then 
the other, then suddenly catching him by the tail, 
hauled him into the center of the cage, and watch him 
scurry back to his favorite corner. Finally the at- 
tendant was obliged to remove him to another cage. 

I have seen one of these spider monkeys swing back 
and forth on a rope, and at a favorable opportunity 
catch the tail of a capuchin that was holding to the 
side of the cage. When the spider swung back the 
momentum wrenched the capuchin’s feet loose, and 
then he hung, suspended in the air, clinging by his 
hands while the spider held him by the tail. The 
monkey that succeeded in keeping his position on the 
_— while a spider was passing, was fortunate in- 

eed. 

The collection of American monkeys was small, and 
with the exception of the two species mentioned, un- 
interesting and not worthy of notice. 

Before closing this chapter I should like to give the 
reader some idea of what the monkeys in some zoologi- 
cal parks have to contend with, taking, for example, 
the gardens under consideration. 

In the morning school children entered free of 
charge; they came in droves, accompanied by their 
teachers, and were marched through the buildings 
double file. As soon as the monkeys saw them they 
passed the word from cage to cage, and as the chil- 
dren entered shouting and laughing, the house was 
thrown into an uproar. The monkeys sprang to the 
sides of their cages, and as the children moved along 
they were met by defiant looks and cries. After their 
departure it was some time before the monkeys 
quitted. 

In the afternoon came the regular visitors, some of 
which had less sense and certainly less feeling than 
their predecessors. 

One would be astonished if he knew the number of 
grown persons who delight in tormenting, and in some 
cases treating brutally, unfortunate caged animals. I 
once came near engaging in a fight while protecting 
one of my pets. A ruffian punched his cane through 
the netting, and catching my Jimmy monkey, squeezed 
him against a cross-bar. I heard Jim’s cries of pain, 
and as the crowd was so dense I could not reach the 
fellow, I batted him over the head several times with 
my umbrella. He turned quickly and said, that if I 
would come outside, he would “punch in my bloom- 
ing face,” but as my face was something of an heir- 
loom, that dated back several years before my remem- 
brance, and as the fellow’s physique and actions con- 
vinced me that if I accepted his offer it would be sev- 
eral months before my face would again assume its 
normal “bloom,” I declined with thanks. 

Holidays are always dreaded by keepers of zoologi- 
cal gardens, for they frequently result in the death of 
some animal, caused by being overfed. The night be- 
fore and on the morning of such days the monkeys 
are fed a good supply of fruit, that their appetites may 
be small, and their stomachs in good condition to re- 
ceive the variety of “junk” that is sure to be given 
them. The timely arrival of keepers sometimes averts 
injury to monkeys that have become tangled in pieces 
of cord given to them by visitors. For these reasons 
valuable. and delicate animals are kept behind glass- 
fronted cages, or out of public sight entirely. 

After a “Bank Holiday’ in London, during which 
36,000 persons visited the Zoological Gardens in Re- 
gents Park, the following articles were taken from 
three large cages in the monkey house: A bushel of 
assorted nuts and candies, three pairs of spectacles, 
two bottles, two spools of thread—which the monkeys 
had unwound—several tin boxes, nails, marbles, pen- 
cils, pennies, and a great many pieces of plain glass 
and looking glass. J. ALtpEn Lorinc. 

Owesco, N. Y. 


Grouse Self-Killing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was interested in the article under the above head- 
ings, in last week’s issue of Forest AND STREAM. 

I cannot furnish its parallel as to the number of 
grouse killed on one window, but can cite a case where 
a grouse has been killed by flying against a plate glass 
window. While visiting at Theresa a few years ago 
Mr. Richard Rodenlunt, a hardware merchant, told 
me a grouse had been killed the day before by flying 
against the window of his store. I asked him what 
time of the day it happened, as I had my reasons for 
knowing. The time given me corresponded with the 
time I had shot at a grouse that morning in a small 
piece of woods about a quarter of a mile from his 
store, and which fled precisely in that direction. I 
asked Mr. R. where I could see the grouse; he said 
that it had been eaten. Had I seen it I could have 
told whether it was the same grouse or not that I had 
shot at, as I had cut one of the tail feathers out and 
had it to show, but there is little doubt that it was. 

I know of four occurrences near my home in Lock- 
port, where grouse have flown against houses or 
through windows. The last instance the grouse flew 
through a window and into the hands of a lady over 
eighty years of age. The family kept it in a box a 
few days, then presented it to me. I kept it in a box 
with wire screen in front of it for six weeks. I then 
made a brush pile of apple tree limbs in the corner 
of a hen yard, where I had lost a number of chickens 
with croup. After clipping one wing of the grouse 
I turned it loose in the yard. The ‘grouse had done 
well while confined in the box, and would eat from my 
hand. But within a week, after turning it loose in the 
yard, it died, just as the chickens had, with croup. 

I have passed six weeks in this cottage this season; 
the past week with some friends from Lockport. Our 
larder has contained grouse, wgodcock, or gray squir- 
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rels since the day after our arrival. At present there 
are one grouse, two woodcock, one squirrel, and a 
pickerel (lake pike), and we have the very richest milk 
(Jersey cows), which we procure of a boyhood com- 
panion of mine, who is farmer, hunter and trapper, and 
of whom I will have more to say later. 
J. L. Davison. 

Wrpwoop Cortacs, Red Lake, Theresa, N. Y , Oct 23. 

P. S—Apropos of birds flying against windows. 
About 5 o’clock this morning, while I lay awake wait- 
ing for the time (6 o’clock) to get up, a screech owl 
flew against the window in my room, trying to alight 
on the middle bar of the screen. 





Sayre, Pa., Oct. 25.—The domestic joys of a Main 
street, Athens, family were rudely disturbed last Tuesday 
when a ruffed grouse plunged through the glass of the 
kitchen window and fell to the floor stunned and quite 
helpless. Before the members of the household had re- 
covered from their surprise the bewildered bird took wing 
and made an unceremonious exit. 

While driving through Danby, N. Y., last Sunday, I 
observed a trio of bluebirds plaintively calling from the 
gnarled surface of a stump fence. The day was raw and 
moist with flashes of sunshine chasing each other across 
the brown meadows, and the bluebirds were apparently 
enjoying these sunny visitations to the utmost. 

The season seems far advanced for these beautiful mi- 
grants to be lingering in the snow belt of the country. 

While on this same ride a mighty army of crows was 
encountered. The sable marauders swept meadow after 
meadow until the whole landscape on both sides of the 
highway literally grew black with the harsh-toned host. 
With twent yyears of life in the country as part of my 
varied experience, I had never seen so many crows travel- 
ing together. They would close down upon a number of 
fields, throwing out an encircling line of pickets, and thus 
guarded, feed contentedly for a brief interim, only to rise 
upon the wind with the precision of an infantry drill at 
the first indication of anything unusual occurring in the 
vicinity. 

It was a remarkable and altogether interesting array of 
audacious foragers, and one not often witnessed. Al- 
though a notorious bird of theft, the crow has a social 
quality and an independence that puts him well within 
the good estimation of most farmers. 

While as a boy I used to shoot crows on sight, I now 
think that the country, with all its delightful inducements, 
would be a dreary place, indeed, without the presence of 
these ebony freebooters. M. CHILL 





Buzzard and Baby. 


Mariana, Fla., Oct. 26.—On the afternoon of the 21st 
inst., two citizens of Lakeland, Fla., while driving just 
outside of the town limits, saw a most remarkable sight. 
A woman at work in a field had laid her baby on the 
ground and stepped a little ways off, when a large turkey 
buzzard attempted to carry the child off. 

When the men saw it the buzzard apparently had en- 
tangled its claws in the child’s clothing, but could not 
carry the child off, and was flopping across the field, 
dragging the child. The frantic mother called for help, 
and the two men went to the rescue. Just as_ they 
reached the bird it released itself from the child’s cloth- 
ing and flew away. The child was unhurt, and was 
restored to its mother, but it was a narrow escape for 
the little one. . A. M. 

[The feet of the turkey buzzard are not adapted for 
grasping, and they are not known to carry food in the 
feet. The entanglement of the feet in the clothing must 
have been accidental.] 





October Swallows. 


TueresA, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Early last Monday morning, Oct. 19, while watching 
for ducks on the overflowed flats on Indian River, I 
was surprised at the appearance of hundreds of tree- 
swallows (white-bellied) flying back and forth over the 
water; they came all about me, I could almost reach 
them with my gun. I was so interested in the swallows 
that I fear I missed some good shots at ducks; suffice 
to say that I did not get a duck, but I got wet while 
sitting behind a hastily constructed blind in the rain. 

D 


[Our correspondent knows as well any one that the 
white-bellied swallow is the earliest of the swallows to 
arrive in spring and the last to leave in the autumn. 
On Oct. 21 we saw a few hawking about not very far 
from New York City.] 


Game Cookery. 


Editor Forest and Stream: wits 

I have had several sportsmen’s publications for years 
and one thing in particular I notice is absent and that 
is “receipts and way of dressing and cooking game.” 
That’s something that many of us, or our wives, don’t 
know much about. I should be pleased to hear from 
some who know how to do it to their taste. 

J. W. B. 

In “Hints and Points for Sportsmen” Seneca gives 
these two recipes for camp cookery: 

372. Stewed Game.—Ducks, rabbits, in fact all kinds of 
game may be stewed. Cut them into small pieces after 
cleaning, and put into a pot containing enough cold 
water to a little more than cover them. A minced 
onion, small pieces of salt pork, vegetables, etc., may 
be added. Season with salt and pepper, cover the pot 
and let it simmer until the flesh can be easily pierced 
with a sharp sliver. 

373. Roasting Small Game.—Squirrels, birds, etc., may 
be roasted on a stick before a fire of piping hot coals. 
Clean the game, impale it on a stick with a piece of 
fat pork, and set the stick in the ground before the 
coals. Turn frequently and baste with the drippings, 
which should be caught in a cup or large spoon. When 
a sharp sliver will easily go into the breast they are 
done. Pigeons, squirrels, hares or rabbits, ducks and 
grouse should be parboiled before roasting. 
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always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., | 
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The Game Laws in Brtef 


is the standerd authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctlv. 


See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 





A Day’s Sport in Alaska in 1893. 


A Grizzly Bear Hunt. 


Buzz goes the old alarm clock. Three sleepy fellows 
roll over in their bunks, and Sam calls out in a gruff 
old voice, “Come now, boy, it’s your turn at that sheet 
iron stove to-day. You just see if you can’t beat that 
record batch of bannocks that I baked yesterday. Fry 
up a big batch out of the hind quarter of that goat 
hanging on the first tree out there, for I might not be 
home to-night.” 

“Tf you can’t make it to that fartherest bear trap to- 
day and back again you ain’t worth the powder that 
you wasted on that old Billy goat yesterday,” inter- 
rupted Jim. 

I didn’t say a word, just rubbed my eyes and rolled 
out, slid into my heavy wool clothes, shoved several 
small pitch knots into the little sheet iron stove, piled 
on a few sticks of dry wood and set it going. We 
never build big fires when bear hunting, as it has a 
tendency to drive them away. Bread baking, meat and 
potatoes frying, and rolled oats and coffee boiling all 
at once. 

“Come on, you husky bucks, out of that! This thing 
is just about ready to happen. It’s time to go grazing 
here now.” 

At my command Jim Greenslate, an old Montana 
scout, soldier, hunter, trapper and miner; and Sam 
Gowan, a good, old plainsman of the days when Big 
Nosed George and his gang held almost despotic 
sway on the head waters of the Yellowstone, rolled 
out of their springy beds of mountain feathers, “hem- 
lock boughs,” and commenced to prepare their toilet 
for the swell occasion. 

“Tow’s the weather, Cal?” Jim puts in, as he pulls 
on his moccasins. 

“Say, fellows, it’s the finest day we’ve had this fall. 
If we don’t get a bear apiece to-day, besides what we 
get a traps and dead-falls, we are really not much 
good. 

Sam peeks out between the flaps of the tent; day is 
just dawning. “Say, you'll see my pack straps around 
skins to-night, or you can have my old pelt for a floor 
mat. There’s just enough fresh snow for good track- 
in’, and that left hand of mine has been itchin’ all 
night. You fellers know by this time that that hunch 
is worth somethin’ to me, don’t you?” 

“How about your lucky dream, Cal? 
of that little girl in California?” 

“That’s what I did, Jim. You watch my smoke, she 
is going to bring us good luck to-day.” Jim and Sam 
smiled good-naturedly 


Our camp was by the side of a wild mountain stream 
that 








Did you dream 


drained a large mountain lake nestled down 
among the high snow-burdened glacier-ground peaks 
and mountains that form the water shed of all the 
streams that run in the great fords and bays of south- 


eastern Alaska and the streams that run into the rivers 
of the interior. 

We were too far inland to be molested by the coast 
Siwash Indians, and far enough from the interior, so 
that we felt safe from being disturbed by the Stick 
tribes. Game in this protected and favored spot of 
nature’s domain had never heard the crack of the white 


man’s rifle, and had smelled very little smoke of the 
Indians’ old smooth bores. 


Many of the largest, wariest and best educated old 
grizzly, brown and black bear, not to mention the 
wolves and wolverine, had sought the refuge of this 


secluded valley as their home; where they might roam 
undisturbed, as they were intended by nature, and in 
harmony with their keen instincts. The river supplied 
them for several months of the year with the finest 
salmon. The twenty different kinds of berries and fruit 


that abound, and with plenty of wild cabbage, roots and 
nutritious grasses kept them in the primest condition. 
lhe high ranges of mountains surrounding us were 
covered with bands of mountain goats and sheep. 


Specialists are only content with the best the world 
affords, therefore these two scarred old veterans of 
the good old buffalo days had searched out this spot 
as the best field for big game to their knowledge in all 
the world. Fate favored me so that I was to share its 
favors with them, 

Breakfast over; guns come off the racks; each fellow 
puts up his lunch, and carefully inspects his cartridges, 
six-shooter, hunting knife and belt; we buckle on our 
pack straps and are off. Sam goes up the north fork 
of the river in the direction of the glacier, Jim and 
| up the main river in the direction of the lake. The 
newly fallen snow cracks and shuffles along as we 
travel, and we leave a trail behind us that could be 
seen for a mile. “We'll have some fun crossing our 
foot log this morning. Hello! what’s that? Wolver- 
ine, huh, he went along about 11 o’clock last night. 
Hope he steered clear of our bear traps. He’s a big 
brute and could spring them if he tried.” 

“Say, we'll fix lim some of these days with a No. 
4 Steel trap,” I replied. 

“We won't do a thing to him when he gets a little 
better coat of fur on.” 

“Whoa! w-h-o-a-p! What's that? Look yonder.” 

Jim stops and points over on the side of the moun- 
tain. A trail about three feet wide in the newly fallen 
snow and very fresh, wound around and down across 
the foot of a slide and down on the river bar ahead. 
We lively up our step and are soon on the spot. 
“Hello! two of "em. There’s as big a grizzly track as 


I ever laid my winkers on. That smallest one is no 
scrub, is he?” 


“Say, if we get them two fellers to-day we'll make 
Old ‘Sam ashamed of himself.” ‘ 

At this we strike the trail. Not another word is 
spoken; eyes are scanning every bar, every open nook, 
every log and tree behind which they have passed. We 
can see the trail a long distance ahead; we fairly run 
in that low, bent, sneaking attitude that a hunter al- 
ways strikes when he is close to game and expects a 
shot at any second. We come to a big pile of drift 
wood and logs and can see where they have climbed 
over; as we near them Jim strikes a match to get the 
direction of the wind. We have it in our favor. Care- 
fully sneaking up we peek over. “Sh-h-h-h, look out 
now.” Both hands grip the old rifles; our eyes glance 
over the barrels to see that the sights are clear; we 
both stand and look upon a mass of bear tracks, bloody 
and mud-colored snow. They have had their breakfast 
here, and the remainder of some half a dozen salmon 
were scattered all about. After looking close we see 
the trail going on up the river. “They are not half 
an hour ahead of us. We will get them in those dead 
falls up there as sure as you’re alive. They are headed 
right for them.” Again we strike the trail on a trot. 
The first great dead fall is in sight. “Say, she’s down! 
We've got one of them sure! What! Well did you 
ever! 

The dead fall was torn to pieces; great logs scat- 
tered in every direction. Over two thousand pounds 
had fallen on that old grizzly’s shoulders, but it had 
not crushed him. He had backed out, and in doing so 
had torn the trap to pieces. The bait was gone; with 
the exception of the loss of a whole lot of long, silky, 
silver tipped hair, the old fellow seemed none the worse 
for his experience, and had continued on his journey 
up the river with his smaller partner and right in the 
direction of the next bait, where we had set a great 
42-pound No. 6 Newhouse steel trap, supposed to catch 
and hold any game animal on the American continent. 
We again hit the trail, and as we near the trap, a roar 
mingled with the crashing and cracking of bushes and 
trees greets us. “Helloa, old boy, we got one of you! 
Where’s your old partner?” 

The big brute had cleared off nearly a quarter of an 
acre of brush and small trees, and had dragged the big 
trap and log attached, weighing fully 400 pounds, over 
everything he had come to until it fouled under and 
against two trees. He sees us coming and charges 
full tilt, comes as far as the trap and chain will let 
him, then rises on his haunches and strikes the trap 
against the log with force sufficient to pulverize it. 
Two six-shooters speak at once: he lunges forward 
and falls in a great heap with a shattered brain. 

“That’s No. 1—now for the big one. That big one 
has smelled iron before, and he’s going to give an ac- 
count of himself.” 

“He’s not far from here, right now.” 

We carefully inspect our shooting irons; and again 
hit his trail up the river. He goes around a steep bank 
on the right, then up through a big, open park and into 
a bunch of timber. ‘There’s where he’s lying, Cal. 
You go up that right-hand ridge and head him off. 
I’ll follow him. Keep in sight so we can both do some 
shooting.” 

I climbed the first ridge and was sneaking along 
keeping Jim in sight. From my elevated position on 
the ridge I could see the bear’s trail lead up to the 
top of a little mound and stop behind an overhanging 
ledge of rocks. Jim was within forty feet of it when 
I whistled. 

Jim stops to wipe the snow from his gun barrel, and 
at the same time the great silvery-coated old monster 
hears him coming and rises from his bed and prepares 
himself for the attack. I dare not shoot, as they are 
almost in a direct line from me. The old grizzly’s 
mane raises and turns the wrong way. His small, 
brown eyes flash and sparkle like two great, black dia- 
monds. His lower jow drops, his long, upper lip 
lowers and projects forward, forming almost a pro- 
boscis. Foam and strings of saliva run from his long, 
pearly pointed fangs. His round ears lower and lie 
down out of sight in his furry headgear. It has taken 
about six pulsations of his ponderous heart to make 
this transformation. He is ready. 

Jim coolly raises his old .45-70 Winchester. I can 
see the polished ivory bead, I can see the glow of silver 
run along the barrel as the sun reflects its rays on it. 
I can hear the lock go click, click. I can see that 
right elbow out on a level with his shoulder, the hand 
on the lever ready for quick action and that forefinger 
dangerously pressing the trigger. It has taken about 
three seconds to do all this. Jim is ready. Then a 
roar from the grizzly mingles with the report of the 
rifle and fairly shakes the snow from the branches over 
head. The bear charges; two shots at almost the same 
second take effect. I cannot keep out of it any longer. 
They seem to be almost together now, and a rifle shot 
rings out; the snow flies in all directions, as the 
grizzly rises to make his last and fatal lunge. Jim 
gives it to him fairly in the sticking place. A great 
gush of crimson shoots forth as he falls within ten 
feet of where Jim stood. The great grizzly bleeds all 
the more freely from his over exertion; and as I ap- 
pear on the scene several seconds later, all is quiet. 
Jim stands over the great bear seeking out where the 
shots took effect. A blue cloud of sulphurous smelling 
powder smoke ascends heavenward, and the last faint 
distant echo of our heavy guns answers as the death 
dirge of this old veteran that had lately crossed another 
great divide to a happier mountain valley home where 
enemies are unknown. 

“What a beautiful trophy, Jim. You won’t ever part 
with that, will you? Keep it, and when you go back to 
your good-old home in Illinois present it to your old 
mother.” 

Ah, Cal, it has been a long time since I have heard 
from her, she might be dead now.” 

“Oh, well, you might have a sweetheart or your 
sister will-keep it for you until we make our stake 
mining and you have a lovely home of your own.” 

“Yes, I have a sister, a dear sister, too.” At this 


he stopped, I knew him too well to proceed further, I 


had heard him relate a sad, sad love tale with his life’s 
devotion attached that ended badly. 

A saucy bluejay jumped from twig to twig over 
head and chirped as we sat down on the great grizzly 
and ate our lunch. ‘What will we call him, Jim?” 

“Why, we'll call him the Czar, and you must take 
that beautiful robe to that little love of yours. She 
brought him to us and she must have it.” 

“Say, it was funny, wasn’t it, Jim?” Let’s go up and 
see where he was lying when we came on to him. Well. 
don’t that beat the snakes! There’s as fine a ledge of 
copper ore as I ever seen. It’s pretty low grade, but I 
only wish I had it down in the States.” 

After robbing the old grizzly of his robe I wrote the 
following verse on a tree near by: 


Come, wolverines, you gluttons of the wood, 

Satisfy your cravings with something good. 

And you, fleet pine martin of the tree, 

A feast is here widespread to thee. 

You howling packs of black and gray timber wolves now prepare 
Your pearly fangs so that you'll get your share. 

And Mr. Fox, although you’re scarce and few, 

Sneak in and steal your scant just due. 

The owls of night, the ravens, crows, jays, and hawks of day 
Are all invited; you must not stay away. 

Eat and be merry, is our toast to you all; 

We've had our fun; we caused the Czar’s downfall. 


But all bearkind are warned to stay away, 
Around this grizzly’s bones you must not stray. 
Although you are hungry, dine not one on another; 
It is bad taste, and this might be your brother. 
You wise and solemn prickly porcupine, 
Stand and look on, for here you do not shine. 
And Mr. Red Squirrel, although you’re very fleet, 
Take my advice and beat a safe retreat. 
The snowy ptarmigan of high, and ruffed grouse of the wood, 
Sit on high limbs, look pleasant, and be good. 
Venture not too near this bloody battleground 
While all your dreaded enemies are around. 
Cat & Jr, 
Nov. 2, 1893. 


Some day I am going back to get some more samples 
of the ledge. I would have gone before this, but the little 
girl proved untrue. I was robbed of the pleasure of mak- 
ing her happy with the Czar’s robe, and am afraid the 
mine would be an unlucky one. SNOWSHOE. 


Maryland Association. 


From the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 4. 

NEVER before in the history of the Maryland State 
Game and Fish Protective Association has its annual 
meeting been so satisfactory as that which was held 
last night at the Eutaw House. Many of its members 
have passed the age when they shoot or fish much, but 
they still work to perpetuate the supply, which will 
give sport to future generations. 

President J. Olney Norris presided and sixty or 
more members attended. Among the guests was Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, of the United States Biological Survey. 
He was asked to make an address, and based it largely 
upon the suggestions in the reports of the associa- 
tion’s officers. 

Regarding suggestions against the use of pump 
(magazine) shotguns, he said they were legislated 
against in California, but the Court of Appeals had de- 
cided the law unconstitutional. The case was not car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United States. Dr. 
Palmer said he believed it to be as good law to pro- 
hibit the use of pump guns as the Maryland law pro- 
hibiting the use of swivel guns in duck shooting. He 
rather favored the limiting of the amount of game 
each hunter should bag in a day or season, but told 
of the troubles in determining this when sportsmen 
were greedy. Limited bags cut out “hog killing” 
records. 

He strongly advocated the passage of uniform game 
laws in this State and said that Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee and North Carolina had had the worst game 
laws of any States in the Union. Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia have during the past year made uniform State 
laws, and he was anxious to see Maryland follow suit. 

Touching wild duck shooting, he said the upper 
Chesapeake was one of the three greatest points in this 
country, Currichick Sound and Long Island being the 
other two. He strongly advocated the shortening of 
spring duck shooting. For woodcock, the handsomest 
and now one of the scarcest of game birds, he advo- 
cated a closed season in the State for not less than 
three years. For the wood ducks he advocated a like 
closed season. The stopping of the sale and shipment 
of these birds he believed would have the proper effect. 
Information was abundant to his department that ducks 
were being netted. 

When asked to go further with advice, Dr. Palmer 
turned the request into a neat compliment to the as- 
sociation. He said: “This Maryland Association was 
the pioneer in enforcing the national laws relating to 
the destruction of birds for plumage. About three 
years ago this association caused an arrest and con- 
viction of a dealer in gulls’ wings. The constitutional- 
ity of the law was tested, and to-day the dealing in 
this commodity is in the hands of a-trust, which is 
working in harmony with the Audubon societies, and 
the laws are not being violated to any great extent.” 

A vote of thanks was given Dr. Palmer. 

Mr. C. C. Coffin, of Prince George’s county, pro- 
posed to have every resident owner of a gun used for 
field or water shooting taxed $1 and $10 for every non- 
resident, the tax to go to the fund for the protection 
of game. 

Secretary Oregon Milton Dennis announced that his 
report was more in the nature of suggestions than a 
report on what had taken place. He said there were 


fewer complaints in the year of violatién of the laws, 
except as to purse-netters in and about Havre de Grace 
and the upper bay. 
follows: 

“The association, through the game wardens and its 
officiats, have had several cases affecting the game laws, 


fining of a young 
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taxidermist, who was convicted of destroying the nests 
of song birds in Baltimore county for the collection of 
their eggs, as well as killing the birds that he might 
become more proficient in his amateurish fad. 

“The matter which has claimed attention almost ex- 
clusively during the summer months is that of secur- 
ing one of the boats of the State navy to enforce the 
law against purse-netters. 

“The deputy game wardens had little difficulty in 
reaching the violators of the game laws, but it was im- 
possible for them to reach the fishing boats. Reason- 
able men, therefore, can see that the only aid they 
could get would be that supplied by the State. A 
memorial signed by about 500 prominent business men 
and large land owners was presented to the Board of 
Public Works. The Governor practically put it up, 
to the commandant of the oyster navy to grant the 
boat asked for. The secretary had failed to come up 
with the commandant, hence no boat. 

“I quote from some of the correspondence I re- 
ceived as to the damage resulting from non-protection: 
‘How about that boat that was to come to Poole’s 
Island to look after purse-netters? I have been down 
several times within the last two weeks and always 
found four or five of them there.’ This is from a let- 
ter of July 2. ‘Have you ever tried to inform your- 
selves as to the purse-net fishing on the flats above 
Poole’s Island? It is the worst this year that it has 
been for years, and, I am told, not contented with 
scraping the spawning grounds of the rock and white 
perch, that there are a few of them that are dynamiting 
the wrecks that they cannot purse over. * * * 
visit most any day will find from 4 to 10 of these scrap- 
ers at work on the upper flats. As they have canvas 
nailed over their names, it is impossible to tell who 
they are.’ 

“Now, as to the violation of the game laws. Out- 
side of the killing of ducks on their feeding grounds 
in Harford county last winter, I have had very few 
complaints. 

“At the last meeting of the executive committee of 
the association, held in September, 1903, two commit- 
tees were appointed—one to recommend amendments 
and new laws to the coming season of the Legislature 
on game and the other for fish. The secretary would 
be very glad to receive suggestions and propositions. 

“It is the purpose of the association to again pre- 
sent to the Legislature the bills known as the Purse- 
net Bill and the Salt Water Bill, and they have reason 
to believe that the opposition to these bills exhibited 
at the last session of the Legislature will be absent 
at the coming one. 

“The State Game Warden Bill should also be 
amended, or, more properly, reconstructed. Reports 
have come to the secretary that some of the most 
frequent violators of the laws protecting game and fish 
were deputy game wardens themselves. 

“Some means should be taken by this association 
to prevent the cruel slaughter of pigeons as targets by 
the shocting associations of this city. Marksmanship 
can as well be demonstrated by clay pigeons. 

“Now, as to recommendations: 

“1. Game laws of the State, as codified, are in a 
chaotic condition, and your secretary recommends the 
presenting of a bill to the Legislature providing for 
a competent board to codify and issue the laws under 
their supervision. 

“2. An entire revision of the State Game Warden 
law to meet the demands and give more authority to 
zd better eqvip the deputy game wardens for the pur- 
poses of their duties, and particularly to give them 
power to arrest without first securing a magistrate for 
the issuance of a warrant, thus allowing the violator to 
get out of the jurisdiction or the presence of the deputy 
game warden before such warrant can be issued. 

“3. Some means should be taken, through an act of 
the Legislature, providing for the setting aside of at 
least one boat of the State Fishery force in the waters 
of the Chesaneake Bay and its tributaries, to prevent 
violation of the fish laws. 

“4. A bill should be prepared and presented to the 
Legislature to prevent the use of pump or magazine 
guns in the State for the killing of birds and game. 

“s. <A general revision of the game laws of the 
various counties, looking to the prohibition of shoot- 
ing partridges in such counties where these birds are 
becoming almost extinct. 

“7. That the association employ a detective for at 
least one month prior to the opening of the season 
for gunning and one month after its close, for the pur 
pose of catching up with the handling of game out of 
season. 

“8. Making it unlawful to shoot live pigeons, ete. 

“9g. Some action should be taken, as I recommended 
in my last report, to see that the ducking police on the 
flats properly perform their duties and see that the 
non-resident gunners be caught up with. As I re- 
ported ‘at the last annual meeting, they get into Mary- 
land in this way: A non-resident, who usually belongs 
to the wealthier class, comes to Maryland with his 
steam launch or other contrivance, gets a resident to 
take out, in the resident’s name, a license, and then em- 
ploys the resident to go gunning with him, making the 
dishonest resident his substitute in violating the law. 
This should be stopped, and a proper bill should be 
presented to the Legislature for this purpose. 

“to. While it is true that the association is doing 
more effective work than ever before in its history, it 
could be more effective if it had more funds with which 
to pursue its work. As the treasury is made up only 
of dues, it become us to secure many new members. 

“tr. As the game laws of the State are not uniform, 
by reason of the different local laws of the counties, 
the secretary recommends that every effort be made 
at the coming session of the Legislature to secure 
uniform laws throughout the State.” 

Secretary Dennis’ report was discussed a bit. While 
jt was not stated plainly, it was easily observed that 
there was some objection to the proposal to secure 
legislation against the pump gun; also the shooting 
pf pigeons from traps. 

The pigeon question was argued by Mr. George 
Dobbin Penniman, who thought the association should 


not put itself on record as opposed to trap shooting. 
It. was a question belonging more particularly to the 
Society for. the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
as that society had found it impracticable to get a law 
passed by the last Legislature, he was of the opinion 
that the Game Association would have quite as much 
as it could attend to regarding matters which belonged 
strictly to it. 

Dr. B. Holly Smith proposed that the secretary’s 
report be referred to the law committee. Secretary 
Dennis explained that he had embodied the recommen- 
dations in his report at the solicitation of members 
and did not intend to make them laws, but simply sub- 
mit them for what they were worth. The report was 
accepted and referred to the law committee. 

W. R. Armstrong, secretary of the Maryland and 
District of Columbia Field Trials Association, stated 
the trials would be held at Chesapeake City, Calvert 
county, in November. This association has 2,000 acres 
of land there, which is guarded day and night and can- 
not be shot over before the field trials are concluded. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, J. Olney Norris; Vice-President, Marion 
H. Ould; Treasurer, Henry Brauns; Secretary, Oregon 
Milton Dennis; Attorney, Richard F. Kimball. Exe- 
cutive Committee, George D. Penniman, Marion H. 
Ould, William B. Hurst, A. E. Thompson, L. M. Lever- 
ing, W. H. Fisher, R. F. Kimball, Dr. S. C. Penning- 
ton, Dr. Charles C. Harris, Robert J. Kane, Henry 
Brauns, J. Olney Norris, Robert H. Gilbert, William 
H. McDowell, Dr. H. G. Wilson, Conway W. Sams, 
R. Berry Bull, Oregon Milton Dennis, W. T. Howard, 
M. S. Baer, Dr. B. Holly Smith, Dr. A. P. Gore, C. 
S. Schermerhorn, DeCoursey, W. Thom and W. H. 
Armstrong. 

All were re-elections except that Mr. Hurst was 
added. 


Maine Big-Game Grounds. 


Bancor, Maine, Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The “rush” of sportsmen into the Maine woods continues 
to be noticeable by its absence, although they may yet 
come along in goodly numbers, there being still a full 
month of the best hunting time left before the season 
on moose ends. While the hunters are at liberty by the 
laws to bring in a couple of deer until the middle of De- 
cember, the latest hunting is usually largely done by the 
residents, and comparatively few non-residents remain 
in the State after all possible chance of getting a moose 
is past. Thus, so far as the out-of-the-State hunter is 
concerned, Maine game is receiving better protection than 
it has known for many years, and will unquestionably in- 
crease materially if let alone by the residents. 

Wardens are actively on the watch for violators, that 
ii may be made as expensive for them as possible, but the 
very construction of the law robs these emissaries of 
the law of their terrors. One recently expressed his 
opinion quite forcibly when he observed that he had 
found the leak in the new license law, as every man he 
met in the woods with a rifle and asked for his license, 
replied that he was “hunting birds,” which, under the 
law, he is at perfect liberty to do without a license at- 
tached, and in case he sees no deer to kill, he avoids the 
application of the famous Bertillon system of identifica- 
tien, so brightly illustrated by last week’s issue of Forest 
AND STREAM. If, on the other hand, he shoots a deer, 
he hangs it up, spots a trail to the road, slips out to the 
railroad station and buys a license, and later takes home 
his game. He thus avoids what so many men dislike 
cordially to do—the paying for a possibility. 

The license law is, too, responsible for a far greater 
slaughter of does and small deer, in proportion to the 
number of hunters in the woods, than in former years. 
‘The purchaser of a license, in nine out of ten cases, wants 
at least part of what he has paid for, and failing to get 
the desired buck, knocks over at the eleventh hour any- 
thing in the deer line that will give him his limit. Un- 
sportsmanlike, do you say? Yes, but 

‘Yo-night marks the close of the first thirty-one days of 
big-game hunting, and each day sees its quota of moose 
and deer passing over the railroads on its way to some 
happy hunter’s home, or to the taxidermist’s for mount- 
ing. Judging by the remarks heard, the new law grants 
freer exit for the non-resident, as he is practically un- 
known in connection with the handsome trophies that 
may, perhaps, travel on the same train with him, and 
he who dislikes to run the gauntlet of agents for taxider- 
mists at the Bangor station has the fun of seeing the 
resident importuned for the privilege of making “more 
beautiful than in life” the trophy that has cost time, 
money, and work. On the other hand, a great many of 
the pieces of game go out ahead of the owners, and thus 
there is no “cutting off the head while you wait,” and the 
taxidermists are undoubtedly seeing that what is the 
sportsman’s gain is their distinct loss. With all their 
hustling—and they are all hustlers, too—a vast proportion 
of business that once meant hundreds of dollars left in 
Maine by the visitors, is sliding right by and into the 
hands of taxidermists who live in other States, and Maine 
is the poorer by so much less cash in circulation. 

The number of pieces of game passing through the city 
has shrunk appreciably this week, but while the opponents 
of the license law may lay the decrease to the effect of 
that Taw, there is abundant opportunity to blame natural 
causes for the shrinkage. The extremely dry fall has 
made rivers look lilse small streams, and never did the 
upper waters of the Penobscot appear so low as they 
have during the month now passing away, while other 
rivers have, of course, been similarly affected. Sports- 
men who have in previous years canoed from Atkins’ and 
Arbo & Libbey’s camps in the far moose country 
through to Ox Bow, have this season walked all of the 
way, both going and coming, and the recent fall of eight 
to twelve inches of snow on a soft bottom has not made 
the tramp any easier, either. In those sections where 
iittle or no snow fell, the leaves continue dry and brittle, 
and it is almost impossible to still-hunt the game, one’s 
best method being to sit still and let the deer do the 
hunting. , ; 

Few parties who come into the State will be able to re- 
port better success than the party of seven who came 
out Monday from the Nesowadnehunk Stream country, 





four of the seven having moose to their credit. In the 
party were Harry A. Van Gilder, D. P. McClellan, 
Frederick Muchmore and D. F. Sturgis, of Morristown, 
N. J.; Elmer Dickerson, of Mt. Tabor, N. J.; G. V. 
Muchmore, of Summit, and E. F. Duffy, of Newark. The 
successful moose hunters were Messrs. McClellan, Stur- 
gis, G. V. Muchmore, and Duffy, and all had what deer 
they wanted. 

Wm. Destdar, a member of a Brooklyn, N. Y., party 
which went into a camp on the Mooseleuk, a tributary of 
the Aroostook, had the best luck of his party, getting a 
moose with a small spread and six points. It was the 
first moose he ever saw alive and in the woods, and he 
just let him have it, with fatal results for the moose. 

One of the most delighted resident sportsmen to return 
home lately has been Dr. C. P. Thomas, of Brewer, who 
went into the woods far above Moosehead Lake to vac- 
cinate the woodsmen in a series of lumber camps, on 
account of a possible epidemic of smallpox, which raged 
in the Maine lumber regions last winter, and has appeared 
in some sections with the first frosts. After his official 
visit was ended, the Doctor set out for a day’s hunt, and 
in an hour and a half from leaving camp had shot five 
out of a flock of partridges that were in the road, almost 
within sight of camp, and killed and dressed two hand- 
some bucks, one a spotted white buck with very beautiful 
markings, and a very striking set of antlers. 

Dwight Foster, of Beverly, Mass., made the first trip 
of his life after big game to Patten, taking home as the 
first buck he ever shot at in the woods a fine 200- 
pounder with ten-point antlers. 

Probably the biggest buck to be brought out this 
season, and, with one exception, the largest reported 
killed so far in the woods in 1903, was shot by C. F. 
Perkins, of Brewer, in the ridges west of St. Croix Lake. 
It shipped 300 pounds, and probably weighed, when 
alive, a good forty pounds more. 

Another of the successful parties was made up of three 
Rhode Island men, Dr. N. R. Hall and C. P. Driscoll, 
of Warren, and Dr. N. D. Harvey, of Providence, who 
decided to visit the territory around Third Lake of the 
East Branch Penobscot, where they have enjoyed great 
sport in the past. Their success proved their wisdom, 
for they added two moose and the legal number of deer 
to their records; Dr. Harvey’s and Dr. Hall’s trophies 
differing four inches in spread, while each had 16 
points. The horns measured 42 and 46 inches. Mr. Dris- 
coll was modest in his wants, and preferred hunting birds 
ncar camp to big-game shooting, so that he kept the table 
well supplied with partridges, and incidentally knocked 
over a very fine fox for variety. 

Quite a party of Cleveland, O., hunters was here for 
a stay, being several members of the Forest City Hunting 
Club of that city, which has sent detachments of more 
or less members each fall for several years. 

Harvey Farrington, of New York, had excellent suc- 
cess at Reed Pond, going in and returning via Ox Bow, 
and shooting a moose with 13 points to its antlers. He 
also secured two very nice bucks. 

J. W. Darcey and wife, of Lynn, Mass., after a stay of 
a month at Nahmakanta Lake, reached by way of Nor- 
cross, a trip up the lower lakes and a seven-mile carry, 
have returned home with the happy consciousness of 
having killed the biggest game Maine affords—a moose. 
It was not a big head but a very shapely one, with antlers 
having 13 points. Whether the number was unlucky or 
not is according to the point of view—it was for the 
moose. 

Another moose reported came from far to the north, 
where a party of Greenville, R. I., sportsmen camped 
on St. Froid Lake, or, as the residents commonly call it, 
“Joe Neddo Lake.” In the party were M. W. Mowry, 
J. H. Bowen, J. S. Remington and O. A. Tobey, and Mr. 
Bowen was the lucky moose hunter. 

Henry Adams and Henry Adams, Jr., of Springfield, 
Mass., are out after a delightful trip down the West 
Branch of the Penobscot. They had fine weather most of 
the time, and saw quantities of game, including six 
moose, 119 deer, a bear and three foxes. As the moose 
were none of them of legal age or sex, the party confined 
itself to deer, and Mr. Adams, the younger, shot two very 
fine bucks, one having 13 points to its horns. 

G. H. and C. W. Freedley, of Philadelphia, are out 
from Spider Lake, with reports of a great outing of three 
weeks, and the first-named had as his share of the fun 
memories of the time when he faced a big bull, and shot 
him, too, with his .45-90 carbine. The antlers were among 
the best brought out this year, spreading 52 inches and 
bearing 23 points. 

J. H. Baker, of New York, was delighted with his trip 
to Maine, and he ought to be, since he secured his moose 
the first day of his hunting in the Nesowadnehunk coun- 
try. In ten days he saw four bulls, but none with larger 
antlers than the one he had shot on his first hunt. 

C. P. Keeler, of Attleboro, Mass., was all smiles when 
he reported that he had all that was coming to him in 
the way-of game, and proved it by his record of a moose, 
two deer and a bear, not to mention all the partridges 
he could dispose of at the camp table. He might, indeed, 
have-shot many more birds but for the desire to make as 
little noise in the moose country as possible, and shoot 
only for immediate needs. 

The ladies, too, have been somewhat in evidence dur 
ing the week, for all the outgoing parties haven’t been 
exactly “gander parties,” although from the storics some 
tell their guides may have thought them geese at the 
critical moment. In one party was two ladies from 
Wareham, Mass., who supplied the camp with birds all 
through their stay, while the men of the party were after 
big game. They were Misses Alice Tobey and Maud 
Palmer, and proved themselves skillful with the shot- 
gun, while Messrs. Geo. W. Weymouth and Horace P. 
Tobey did the deer hunting with excellent results. Mrs. 
Frank L. Shaw, of Portland, although wife of the owner 
of the extensive Morris Farm on Chesuncook Lake, re- 
christened Camp Greenwood, never killed a deer until the 
other day, when she stood on the piazza in the morning 
and shot a magnificent buck which stood 175 yards dis- 
tant. Hersert W. Rowe. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Sentiment in Washington. 


Myers Fatts, Wash., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 reported to you a few days ago the action 
of the Superior Court of Spokane county, Washington, 
declaring the late amendment to our game law un- 
constitutional. I find since, some correspondence in 
local papers criticising the enactment of any laws re- 
straining the killing of game at any time, or by any 
body. Indeed, I have talked with more than one man 
who earnestly contended for the same kind of slaugh- 
ter, of the beautiful and palatable denizens of the field, 
forest and stream. : 7 

These expressions of opinion do not indicate a culti- 
vated or refined condition of mind, among no insig- 
nificant class of citizens. And yet the individuals with 
whom I talked, had the appearance of being gentlemen. 
They were well dressed, were well behaved, were not 
coarse in social intercourse, and attended to business 
in a successful way. From such conditions one can 
scarcely fail to conclude that there is room for a great 
deal of missionary work among even the respectable 
classes. I believe if they knew what they meant, they 
only wished to say that if a man is hungry, and had no 
other way to gratify his wants, he should be allowed 
to kill game at any time or place to appease his appe- 
tite. The game laws of British Columbia permit the 
prospectors to kill game in cases of this kind. But no 
decent prospector has ever dynamited fish, nor ruth- 
lessly destroyed a fish hatchery; but the first of these 
social crimes was perpetrated even as late as last 
spring, in one of the lakes of the State of Washington, 
and the second was committed to the Margaree River 
within a time not beyond the memory of man. 

The primitive savages, lo, the poor Indian, before 
he came in contact with his white brother, was never 
guilty of such shameless destruction. It remained for 
the pale face and the so-called superior white man to 
descend to such deviltry as I have recalled. 

A. HEctTorson. 





Hard Lines for Italy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among all the poachers and hunters out of _sea- 
son, the Italians and Polanders are the worst. They 
will shoot anything that runs or flies. They are about 
the only ones who will ever shoot a robin, but they 
will, if let do it. : 

Three of them came to grief at Windber, a small min- 
ing town in Pennsylvania, last week. They shot one 
robin and had it with them when they met the game 
warden. It only cost them $95; the justice fined them 
for (1) hunting out of season, (2) hunting without a 
license (they were not naturalized and have to pay a 
license in this State), (3) killing song birds, and (4) 
shooting within the borough limits. They paid, they 
seem always to have the money to pay, too. 

Three years ago this summer I caught two Italians 
setting a net in the harbor here. They took the alarm 
when they saw me watching them, and dropping the 
net. made off, going across to the Peninsula. Going 
back to the city I called up the chief of police by tele- 
phone and had him send an officer down to me; then 
we went out to where I had marked down their net 
and dragged it up with a boat hook; and next, going 
across, got their boat; then hunted up the men, who 
were hiding back in the timber. The justice gave them 
$25 and costs each; and one of them, who did not 
look as if he had ten cents about him, going down into 
his pocket, brought out a roll of over $100 and paid 
hoth of the fines, then wanted his boat and net. We 
let him have the boat again, though he need not have 
been given it, but the net had to be destroyed. 

Cania Bianco. 


North Carolina Licenses. 


Greenssoro, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
new game law in North Carolina passed by the last Legis- 
lature is now in force. The Audubon Society of North 
Carolina is responsible for the appointment of game war- 
dens. Up to October 15 sixteen wardens have been ap- 
pointed and twenty cenvictions have been secured in the 
State for the violation of the bird and game laws. The 
Society is working hard to break up the pot-hunters and 
the shipper, and earnestly solicits the interest and co- 
operation of all true sportsmen who come to North 
Carolina to hunt. s 

A license of $10.25 is now required of all non-resident 
hunters who come to the State. The license may be 
secured by filling an application blank and mailing the 
same to any county clerk in the State, together with 
$10.25; or it may be obtained through the secretary of 
the Audubon Society, Greensboro, N. C. 

The money collected from licenses is used to enforce the 
game laws. This sum is supplemented with over $1,400 
subscribed by members of the Audubon Society to help 
enforce the game laws. The secretary will gladly fur- 
nish application blanks and correspond with anyone who 
may wish further information. 

i. T. Grtpert Pearson, Secretary. 


In the Mississippi Delta. 


Sarpis, Miss., Oct. 24.—Editoer Forcst and Stream: 
It seems that the hunting season has opened quite 
early here, judging from the fact that parties from a 
distance have begun coming to try a few days with 
gun and dog in the bottom. Last week a party of min- 
isters from the nertheastern nart of the State, and a 
party from Memphis, came here and fitted out for a 
hunt in the great delta. We have not heard yet what 
success, if any, they met with. We believe it is the 
first instance we ever knew of where seven preachers 
met to go on a hunt for anything except sin and the 
devil. We hope they will find nothing of the sort 
down here, but will be successful in finding and bagging 
a fine lot of game of the kind they are after, be that 
what it may. 

We have heard of several individuals going quail or 
partridge hunting, but think they are almost too early, 
as the young hirds are not large enough; and besides, 


ii a man cares for his dog, he will not go into the 






fields yet, as the weeds and grass still hold their seeds, 
and the dogs get them in their eyes and ears and 
cause them great pain and suffering. 

Mr. W. T-. Dye, of this place, went out this morning 
“woes tmase about 4 P. M. with a fine three-prong 

uck. . 

It is quite convenient now for a person to go down, 
right into the very heart of good deer hunting on the 
Sardis and Delta Railroad, spend the day hunting and 
return the same evening. This is a private rauroad 
and only runs from Sardis down into the bottom, 
where the proprietor owns large tracts of fine tim- 
bered land. At a distance of from twenty to twenty- 
five miles, the sportsman gets to where he has no 
trouble finding game quite plentiful. DENNIs. 


The Vanishing Grouse. 
Dunsarton, N. H., Oct. 27.—For something over 
thirty years I have hunted a great deal each season 
through the covers in this section. Never were birds 
so scarce here as this year. There has been a most 
decided slump since last year. When the season of 
1902 closed there were a good many birds. I could 
then start ten or fifteen where it is now hard to find 
one or two. Last winter was not so severe; and even 
had the birds failed to breed last spring, there should 
be a fair number now. The covers here are about as 
near empty as they can be. I have killed five grouse, 
and a neighbor about the same. Every bird I have 
examined was in fine condition, no signs of wood- 
ticks or any disease. It costs very little for ammuni- 
tion this year. I have nearly worn out some twenty 
cartridges carrying them about in the pockets of my 
shooting coat. It looks to me as though there were 
not near birds enough about here for a breeding stock. 
With the going of our ruffed grouse, so will our 
bird shooting. Migratory quail and imported pheas- 
ants have been tried and seem total failures. 

We had better do one of two things, make it a close 
season for some years on all feathered game, or make 
it an open season at all times. The first would mean 
no shooting, the latter nothing to shoot. 

C. M. Stark. 


The Story of a ’Coon Hunt 


Dunsarton, N. H., Oct. 27.—The season here on 
*coons opens on Sept. 15. The following is the story 
as I was told: 

On the night of Sept. 14 two parties went after 
*coons. Usually in the early part of the ’coon season 
when the leaves are on, it is hard to find a ’coon after 
it has been treed. Oftentimes it means waiting at the 
tree until daylight. Party number one started a ‘coon 
in the early part of the night. The dog, after a time, 
lost the trail. Later the dog of party number two 
found the trail and treed the ’coon. The owners fol- 
lowed up and shot the ’coon. Just then party num- 
ber one appeared and claimed the ’coon. It was then 
11:45 P. M., just 15 minutes before the open season. 
The party having the ‘coon refused to give it up. 
There was some loud talking, and the next day party 
number two complained to the game wardens of the 
other party as killing a ’coon out of season. The 
party complained of paid the fine, and some rather 
unfriendly feelings are the result. C. M. Stark. 


Wildfowling a la Mode. 

GREENWICH, Conn., Nov. 1.—Frank Voss, of 180 Berke- 
ley Place, Brooklyn, was arrested by Sheriff Ritch last 
night on the Sound Beach estate of J. Kennedy Tod, the 
New York Banker, for killing two Australian swans, 
which he found on Mr. Tod’s private lake at the end of 
Old Greenwich Point. Mr. Tod’s estate adjoins the 
Innes Arden Golf Club, and Voss asserts that when he 
and Roy Hall went there last evening and said they 
were going ducking, some one said he could find all sorts 
of ducks on Mr. Tod’s pond. He had been drinking a 
little, he admitted. He waded out into the pond and shot 
at some floating objects in the twilight. They turned out 
to be the Australian swans. His aim was deadly. Mr. 
Tod’s watchmen, who were on the lookout for some one 
who had previously killed some ducks, surrounded Voss 
and guns were pointed at him. He surrendered and the 
watchmen locked him up in the attic of Mr. Tod’s man- 
sion and telephoned for an officer. Sheriff Ritch took pity 
on the shivering man, and at Frank Palmer’s stables had 
kim wrapped in blankets—New York Times, Nov. 1. 


A Phenomenal Bag of Canvasback. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is so seldom of late that one can tell of a good day’s 
shooting in old Monroe county that I have uncommon 
pleasure in relating the facts of a rare case that took place 
here on October 28. John Norton, of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club, and Philip Seibold were duck shooting at 
Braddock’s Bay, once a famous ground, but of late years 
altogether over shot. A flock of fifteen canvasbacks came 
to the decoys and eleven of them were promptly brought 
to bag. Although Braddock’s. Bay was once as good a 
ducking resort as any in the State, it never was famous 
for canvasbacks, and this day’s shooting is regarded as 
the record for Monroe county on these particular birds. 
A trolley line runs to the bay and it is visited daily by 
scores of shooters, so that the presence of so many of the 
famous birds is an event of decided interest to wild- 
fowlers. The duck shooting on our bays has been some- 
what better than usual this year. E. R. 


The Minnesota Deer Skins Case. 

In January, 1902, Executive Agent Sam F. Fullerton 
confiscated a parcel of deer and moose hides in posses- 
sion of Dell Linden, a tanner in Itasca county, Minn. 
Linden sued to recover the value of the skins and won 
the case, the jury awarding $325. Agent Fullerton ap- 
pealed the case, and the Supreme Court has confirmed 
the decision, holding that “A person who, in good faith, 
has purchased deer and moose skins for the purpose of 
tanning the same, acquires a valid title thereto; and in 
an action to recover the hides, or their value, from the 
game warden who took possession thereof, the owner is 
not required to prove that the animals from which such 


skins were taken were lawfully killed,” 
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It is a well-known fact that many fishes are extremely 
sensitive to disturbances in the water such as are caused 
by splashing with an oar, stamping in a boat, or striking 
the side of an aquarium. When, for instance, the opaque 
wall of a fish tank containing young kingfish, sea robins, 
or killifish is struck a vigorous blow with the fist, the 
fishes usually respond by giving a short, quick leap, and, 
if such blows are frequently repeated, surface fishes are 
often driven to the bottom and kept there. Notwithstand- 
ing the sensitiveness indicated by such reactions, most of 
these fishes appear to be unaffected by loud talking or 
other like noises originating in the air. Fishermen are 
familiar with these peculiarities and often take them into 
account in the practice of their art. 

Such facts as these are also usually accepted as evidence 
that fishes can hear (as an example, compare the state- 
ments made by W. C. Harris in Dean Sage’s “Salmon 
and Trout”), but a simple experiment will show, I be- 
lieve, that this assumption is not necessarily correct. If 
one end of a wooden rod is vigorously tapped while the 
other is beneath the level of the water a disturbance is 
produced that will call forth an obvious response from 
most fishes of moderate sensitiveness. Such a disturb- 
ance will likewise affect a human being, for if one holds 
the head beneath the water the vibrations from the rod 
can be easily heard, and if the hand be placed in the water 
near the rod they can be distinctly felt. 

Since, as Miiller long ago pointed out, we can feel as 
well as hear these vibrations, it follows that such evidence 
as that already given can not be accepted as conclusive 
proof that fishes hear, for it is conceivable that their 
responses may be entirely through their sense of touch, 
i. e., independent on their skins. Moreover, fishes possess 
a special system of tegmentary sense organs, the lateral- 
line organs, which are completely absent from us, and 
it may be that these are in some way the recipient organs 
for the disturbances already described. When, therefore, 
a fish responds to water vibrations of the kind mentioned, 
we are not justified in coneluding that it hears, for it may 
respond through the skin or the lateral-line organs and 
not through the ears. 

It may be reasonably asked at this point, What con- 
stitutes hearing? Everyone will agree, I believe, that the 
sensation we get through the skin from a vibrating rod 
in water should not be called hearing, and what is true 
for us should‘ hold for the lower vertebrates. Hearing 
in these animals may therefore be defined as that sensory 
activity resulting from a stimulation of the ear by ma- 
terial vibrations. This is in essential accord with the 
definition given by Kreidl to the effect that hearing is that 
sensation which is mediated by the nerve that is homolo- 
gous with the auditory nerve of man. When, therefore. 
a fish responds to sound vibrations the question at once 
arises whether the stimulus is received by the skin, the 
lateral-line organs, or the ear. And until this question 
can be answered, at least so far as the ear is concerned, 
the query whether fishes hear or not must remain open. 
In dealing with this general subject I shall take up, first 
of all, the question whether fishes respond to sound vibra- 
tions through the ears. 


The Ears, 


Introductory—The internal ears of fishes were 
described as early as 1610 by Casserius, and were studied 
in some detail in the following century by Geoffroy, 
Scarpa, Comparetti, and Hunter. The attitude taken by 
many of these early workers on the question of the ability 
of fishes to hear or not is well illustrated by a quotation 
from Hunter, who, at the conclusion of his paper on the 
organs of hearing in fishes, made the following state- 
ment : 

“As it is evident that fish possess the organ of hearing, 
it becomes unnecessary to make or relate any experiment 
made with live fish which only tends to prove this fact; 
but I will mention one experiment to show that sound 
affects them much and is one of their guards, as it is in 
other animals. In the year 1762, when co in Portugal, 
] observed in a nobleman’s garden, near Lisbon, a small 
fish-pond full of different kinds of fish. Its bottom was 
level with the ground and was made by forming a bank 
all round. There was a shrubbery close to it. hilst I 
was lying on the bank, observing the fish swimming about, 
I desired a gentleman, who was with me, to take a loaded 
gun and go behind the shrubs and fire it. The reason 
for going behind the shrubs was that there might not be 
the least reflection of light. The instant the report was 
made the fish appeared to be all of one mind, for they 
vanished instantaneously into the mud at the bottom, 
raising, as it were, a cloud of mud. In about five minutes 
after they began to appear, till the whole came forth 
again. 

This passage shows very clearly that in the opinion 
of Hunter the internal ears of fishes, like those of the 
higher vertebrates, are organs of hearing. Without 
further experimental evidence this view was accepted by 
Miiller in his well-known chapters on the physiology of 
the senses, and by many other eminent authorities, such 
as Owen, Giinther, and Romanes. To these investigators 
the presence of the internal ears seemed, as it dd to 
Hunter, sufficient ground for concluding that these ani- 
mals could hear. 

Within recent years, however, this opinion has been 
called in question, or even denied. Some of the grounds 


for this change of view may be stated as follows; Bate- 
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son, in some investigations on the sense organs and per- 
ceptiom of fishes, observed that the report from the blast- 
ing of rocks caused congers to draw back a few inches, 
flat fishes (like the sole, plaice, and turbot) to bury 
themselves, and pouting to scatter momentarily in all 
directions; other fishes seemed to take no notice of the 
report. When the side of a tank containing pollock or 
soles was struck with a heavy stick, the fishes behaved 
as they did toward the report of the blasting. Pollock 
did not respond, however, to the sound made by rubbing 
a_wet finger on the glass window of an aquarium or to the 
noise. made by striking a piece of glass under water with 
a stone, provided the means of producing the noise was 
not seen by the fishes. Bateson concluded that, while 
it may be regarded as clear that fishes perceive the sound 
of sudden shocks and concussions when these are severe, 
they do not seem to hear the sounds of bodies moving in 
the water but not seen by them. 

Without knowledge of Bateson’s observations, Kreidl 


carried out a series of experiments with the view of test- - 


ing the powers of hearing in the goldfish. This species 
was chosen because of the ease with which it could be 
kept in the laboratory, and, further, because it is one of 
those fishes that have long been reputed to come at the 
sound of a bell. After an extended series of experiments, 
Kreidl concluded that normal goldfish never respond to 
sounds produced either in the air or in the water, though 
they do react to the shock of a sudden blow given to 
the cover of the aquarium. Individuals rendered ab- 
normally sensitive by strychnine gave no response to the 
sound of a tuning-fork or a vibrating-rod, even when 
these were in contact with the water, though the fishes 
responded at once to such slight shocks as tapping the 
—— etc., or even clapping the hands vigorously in 
the air. 

To test whether these responses were dependent upon 
the auditory nerves, Kreidl removed these nerves and the 
attached ear-sacs from a number of individuals, and, 
after poisoning them with strychnine, subjected them to 
stimulation by sound. In all cases they were found to 
respond precisely as the poisoned animals with ears did. 
Kreidl, therefore, concluded that goldfishes do not hear 
by the so-called ear, but that they react to sound-waves 
by means of an especially developed cutaneous sense, or, 
to put it in other words, the goldfish feels sound but does 
not hear it. 

After having reached this conclusion, Kreidl was led to 
take up a specific case of the response of fishes to the 
sound of a bell, and an opportunity for doing this was 
found at the Benedictine monastery in Krems, Austria. 
Here the trout of a particular basin were said to come 
for food on the ringing of a bell. Kreidl, however, found 
that they would assemble at sight of a person and without 
the ringing of the bell. If they were not then fed, they 
soon dispersed, and no amount of bell-ringing would in- 
duce them to return. If, however, a pebble or a small 
piece of bread was thrown into the water they immediately 
swam vigorously toward the spot where the disturbance 
had occurred. Moreover, if a person approached the basin 
without being seen and rang the bell vigorously no 
response was observed. From these facts Kreidl con- 
cluded that the assemblage of the fishes was brought 
about through sight and the cutaneous sense, and not 
through hearing, and that the conclusion reached with the 
goldfish might be extended to other kinds of fishes. 

Kreidl’s conclusions were supported by the observations 
of Lee, who studied the reactions of several species of 
fishes to such sounds as the human voice, the clapping 
of hands, and the striking of stones together in air and 
under water. In all of his experiments Lee obtained no 
evidence whatever of the existence of a sense of hearing, 
as the term is usually employed, although he found thai 
the fishes were exceedingly sensitive to gross shocks, such 
as the jarring of their tank or concussions upon its walls. 
Lee, moreover, called attention to the fact that the papilla 
acustica basilaris, which is the special organ of hearing 
in the internal ears of the higher vertebrates, did not 
occur in the fishes. From the observations and experi- 
ments of Bateson and of Kreidl, and from his own work, 
Lee believed that the conclusion was justified beyond 
doubt that fishes do not possess the power of hearing, in 
the sense in which the term is ordinarily used, and that 
the sole function of the ear in fishes is equilibration. _ 

The generalization to be drawn from the work just 
summarized, namely, that fishes do not hear, though they 
may respond to sound-waves by the skin, has seemed to 
me not wholly in accord with certain well known facts in 
the natural history of these arimals. Among these facts 
may be mentioned the undoubted ability on the part of 
some fishes to make sounds. If a fish has this power it 
might naturally be supposed to hear the sounds it makes. 
Lee has called attention to the small number of sound- 
producing fishes as evidence against the view that fishes 
in general hear. But the fact that there are such fishes 
has always appealed to me in quite the reverse way, and 
should, in my opinion, serve to indicate the species most 
worthy of attention in any investigation of the sense of 
hearing. It must be admitted, however, that fishes may 
pessibly produce sounds that they themselves cannot 
hear, but that other animals may hear and take warning 
from. Thus when small swellfish are thrown into a.tank 
containing hungry scup, they are immediately set upcn 
by the latter. In defense the swellfishes inflate themselves 
with sea water till their tegmentary spines stand out 
rigidly, and at the same time they make a peculiar sound 
by gritting the two front teeth of the lower jaw against 
the inner surface of those of the upper jaw. It is not 
known that this sound is heard by the swellfish, though 
it may be. All that one can say with certainty is that 
the sound seems to be directed against the foe, for it is 
made, so far as I know, only when the swellfish is mo- 
lested. Granting, however, that the swellfish does not 
hear its own sound, one would still be rash to conclude 
that this was an argument against the hearing of fishes, 
for the vast majority of animals toward which the sound 
is directed are fishes themselves, and these presumably 
hear the sounds. 

Another good instance of the production of sound by a 
fish is found in the squeteague or weakfish. The grunting 
noise made by this fish is, however, produced only by the 
males, and this specialization js; very difficult to under- 
stand unless one assumes an ability.on the part of one or 
other sex to hear. Since, the sounds, made by both the 
swellfish and the squeteague are.,in;no sense shocks or 


concussions, but resemble more. closely, in rate of vibra- 


tion and in intensity, such sounds as might be obtained 
from the ordinary. action of an instrument like a tuning- 
fork of low pitch, it seems to me that they afford evi- 
dence in favor of the sense of hearing rather than the 
reverse. 

A second reason for questioning the generalization ad- 
vocated by Kreidl, and by Lee, is the character of the 
observations upon which it is based. Both authors state 
that no positive evidence in favor of hearing could be 
obtained. But it must be borne in mind that in many ani- 
mals known to possess a sense of hearing the auditory 
reflexes are perhaps the least conspicuous of any con- 
nected with the more important sense organs, and that 
consequently the most careful scrutiny of the movements 
of fishes must be made before one can with certainty de- 
clare that hearing is*absent.. A perusal of the papers 
already summarized led me to the conclusion that some- 
thing more might be attained in this direction, and I 
therefore resolved to give particular attention to the re- 
actions of a few fishes with the view of ascertaining 
whether or not they showed any evidence of hearing. 

At the outset I thought it best to experiment on some 
common sound-producing species, and for this purpose 
1 did some preliminary work on the swellfish, the sque- 
teague, and the sea robin. To all of these, practical ob- 
jections were found, and I was at last obliged to abandon 
them for fishes that produce no sounds. Among these, 
three species were found to be especially sensitve to slight 
vibrations—the kingfish (Menticirrhus saxatilis), and the 
two common species of killifish (Fundulus majalis and F. 
heteroclitus). Because of the great abundance of F. 
heteroclitus, the-ease with which it could be operated 
upon, and its great hardiness, I chose it for study, and 
the observations recorded on the following pages, unless 
ctherwise stated, refer to this species. 

The ears in Fundulus heteroclitus—When a tank con- 
taining a number of Fundulus heteroclitus is struck with 
the open hand so that the fish cannot see the movement 
of striking, they respond to the vibrations by springing 
suddenly an inch or so through the water. The question 
to be considered is. whether these vibrations stimulate the 
fishes through the skin, the lateral-line organs, the ears, 
cr some combination of these. If it could be shown that 
the ears were not stimulated by the vibrations, it seems to 
me that we would have evidence pointing to the conclu- 
sion that the fishes did not hear. If, on the other hand, 
it could be demonstrated that the vibrations did stimulate 
the ears, the evidence would be conclusive that the ani- 
mals possessed the sense of hearing. To test these points 
considerable experimentation was necessary. 

Although the experiments already described remove 
every reasonable doubt from my mind as to the ability of 
these fishes to hear, the objection may still be raised 
that the conditions under which they were carried out 
were So artificial that they may be said to have almost no 
bearing on the ordinary habits of Fundulus, and it must 
be admitted that the relatively small volume of water 
in the aquarium and the character of its walls as reflecting 
surfaces for sound, may possibly have introduced factors 
to which the fishes, in their natural surroundings, were not 
accustomed. To ascertain how much weight should be 
given to this objection the following experiment was 
tried: The sounding apparatus, consisting of the sound- 
ing board and the bass viol string, was taken from the 
aquarium and set up in the open water of the outer pool 
at the Fish Commission wharf. The fish cage was hung 
at a distance of 50 centimeters (20 inches) from the 
sounding board and toward the center of the pool, which 
is about 100 feet wide. The sound, therefore, was as 
unrestricted as that which naturally reaches these fishes. 
On experimenting with normal fishes, fishes without ears, 
and those with insensitive skins, results were obtained 
essentially like those observed in the aquarium, and I 
therefore concluded that the restriction of the water in 
the aquarium played no essential part in the results ob- 
tained from that apparatus. There is, thus, good reason 
to believe that Fundulus:heteroclitus not only hears, but 
that for it hearing is a normal process. 


Conclusions Concerning the Lateral-line Organs and the Skio, 


The observations on Fundulus recorded in the preced- 
ing pages give no support to the view of P. and F. 
Sarasin that the lateral-line organs are to be regarded 
as accessory ears, for individuals in which the eighth 
nerves had been cut and in which the lateral-line organs 
were intact did not respond to the sound-waves from a 
tuning-fork to which fishes with ears reacted with cer- 
tainty. I have also seen no reason to suppose that the 
lateral-line organs are especially connected with the pro- 
duction of gas in the air-bladder, as suggested by Richard’ 
or that they are particularly concerned with equilibration, 
as advocated by Lee. ° Since they are stimulated by slight 
disturbances in the water that do not affect the general 
cutaneous sense organs, I can not agree with Merkel in 
classing them as tactile organs. Their appropriate stim- 
ulus is a slight mass-movement of the water, which may 
or may not be vibratory, and which induces the fish to 
swim into deeper regions. This form of stimulus is of 
precisely the kind that was attributed to these organs by 
Schulze (1870), but I have not been able to confirm 
Schulze’s further opinion that current and surface wave 
movements stimulate these parts. Such stimuli certainly 
do affect the general cutaneous sense organs, but whether 
or not they influence the lateral-line organs I am unable to 


say. 
Summar y . 


1. Normal Fundulus heteroclitus reacts to the sound 
waves from a tuning-fork of 128 vibrations per second by 
movements of the pectoral fins and by an increase in the 
respiratory rate. It probably also responds .to sound 
waves by caudal-fin movements and by general locomotor 
movements. 

2. Individuals in which the eighth (auditory) nerves 
have been cut do not respond to sound waves from the 
tuning-fork. i hel 

3. The absence of responses to sound waves in individuals 
with several eighth nerves is not due to the shock of the 
operation or to other secondary causes, but to the loss 
of the ear as a sense organ. 

4. Fundulus heteroclitus therefore possesses the sense 
of hearing. ; alk 

5. The ears in this’ species are also organs of prime im- 
portance in equilibration. - ; 

— Normal F wndulug heleroclitus swims downward from 


the top of the water and remains near the bottom when 
the aquarium in which it is contained is given a slight 
noiseless motion. 

7. Individuals in which the nerves to the lateral-line 
organs have been cut will swim upward or remain at the 
top while the aquarium is being gently and noiselessly 
moved. 

8. The lateral-line organs in this species are probably 
stimulated by a slight mass movement of the water 
against them. They are not stimulated by sound waves 
such as stimulate the ears. 

9. Individuals in which the nerves to the lateral-line 
organs have been cut swim downward and thus escape 
from regions of surface wave action. They also orient 
perfectly in swimming against a current. Since surface 
waves and current action stimulate fishes in which the 
nerves to the lateral-line organs and to the ears have 
been cut, these motions must stimulate the general 
cutaneous nerves (touch). 

10. The vibrations from a bass-viol string when trans- 
mitted to water stimulate the ears and the lateral-line 
organs of Fundulus. They also stimulate mackerel and 
menhaden, but not the smooth dogfish, which responds 
only when in contact with solid portions of an aquarium 
subjected to vibrations. 





Bass Sizes and Weights. 


Tue following list of black bass reported in a com- 
petition given by the Toronto Star, affords some data 
for comparing sizes and weights. Mr. Hugh Neilson 
writes: “In 1901 the winning small-mouth, caught at 
Hastings, on the Trent River, weighed 6 pounds 4 
ounces. It was pushed hard by another caught in Lake 
Rosseau, Muskoka, which I saw weighed two or three 
hours afterward, bringing the scales down at 6 pounds 
3 ounces. If weighed promptly, it would have gone 
another ounce, without doubt. Last year I think the 
heaviest fish was under 6 pounds.” 

The Star’s record follows: The $15 prize rod offered 
by the Toronto Star to the person catching the largest 
small-mouthed black bass in Ontario on or before Sept. 
15, will be presented to John James Irwin, a young 
farmer of Smith township, in Peterboro county, who, 
on July 29, in Clear Lake, while fishing with a hook 
and line and a cedar pole, caught the largest small- 
mouth black bass of the season. 

The competition closed on Sept. 15, and the delay 
that has occurred in announcing the result has been 
due to the work of verifying the particulars about the 
winning fish. Mr. Irwin lives forty miles back of 
Peterboro, and when he made his catch he did not 
know about the prize rod offered by The Star, so the 
fish was made ready to be cooked, salted and put away, 
the head erected on a pole in the sun to dry. Next day 
he spoke of his catch to Mr. D. Moore, of the Crown 
Timber Lands Office, Peterboro, who told him that 
he should enter it for the prize rod, which he there- 
fore did, making an affidavit to the facts before Mr. 
D. W. Dumble, K. C., who sent it in. The head of the 
fish was secured by us, and found to be that of a 
small-mouth black bass. As to its weight and measure- 
ments, we have secured four separate affidavits, one 
from Irwin himself, one from his mother, one from 
Mr. Philip Card, a witness, and another from Mr. 
Adam Hall, of Peterboro, who, accompanied by Mr. 
Benjamin Sherley, of Peterboro, went to the Card 
home in Cavendish township, and tested the scales 
on which the fish was weighed. Through the kindness 
of these gentlemen and of Mr. D. W. Dumble, K. C., 
of Peterboro, the scales were not only tested, but 
were sent to us to be tested at this office. 

The weight of this fish was so large that very care- 
ful inquiries were made by us before determining that 
Mr. Irwin had fairly earned and was entitled to the 
rod. We are perfectly satisfied of that, and the prize 
will accordingly be sent to him, so that next year he 
will whip Clear Lake with something better than a 
cedar pole. But he is not likely to catch anything big- 
ger than he got on July 29. The fish entered for the 
prize were as follows: 


John James Irwin, Smith Township, Peterboro county, a black 
bass, caught on July 29, in Clear Lake, Cavendish Township, 
23 inches long, 17 inches in circumference, weight 7 pounds. 

J. D. Reesor, Campbellford, a small-mouth black bass, caught 
in Bellmont Lake, Labor Day, Sept. 7, weight 6 pounds 5 ounces. 

C. Swartz, Buffalo, N. Y., on July 23 caught a small-mouth 
black bass, in Silver Lake, Port Carling, 21 inches long, 17 inches 
in circumference, weight 6 pounds 4 ounces. 

E. G. Rooke, Port Hope, on July 31 caught a small-mouth 
black bass, in Rice Lake, 22% inches long, 15% inches in circum- 
ference, weight 6 pounds % ounce. 

Fred Herchmer, Bobcaygeon, caught a small-mouth black bass, 
in Pigeon Lake on Aug. 21, length 20 inches, circumference 14 
inches, weight 6 pounds. s 

John Brown, Toronto, July 30, caught in Bellmont Lake a 
small-mouth black bass 19% inches long, 16 inches girth, weight 
5 pounds 9 ounces. 

irs. E. V. Hays, Crafton, Pa., on Aug. 17 caught a small- 
mouth black bass at Jackson’s Point 22% inches long, 14% inches 
girth, weight 5 pounds 8 ounces. 

A. M. Phillips, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 1 caught a small-mouth 
black bass in Stony Lake 21 inches long, 14% inches girth, weight 
5 pounds 8 ounces. 7 

*, H. Smith, Toronto, Sept. 7 caught in Tobacco Lake, Mani- 
toulin Island, a small-mouth black bass, 21% inches long, 15% 
inches girth, weight 5 pounds 7 ounces. 

Wm. Leatherman, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 12 caught a small- 
mouth black bass in Bass Lake, near Orillia, 22 inches long, 17 
inches girth, weight 5 pounds 14 ounces. 

Miss Wardrobe, Lindsay, on July 28 caught a small-mouth black 
bass at Rosedale, on Balsam Lake, length 20 inches, 17 inches 
girth, weight 5 pounds 8 ounces. 

Alex. Purser, Bensfort, on July 3 caught a small-mouth black 
bass in Rice Lake 21 inches long, 18 inches girth, weight 5 
pounds 74% ounces. 

Chas. E. Siddle, Stratford, on July 1 caught a smalli-mouth 
black bass 22 inches long, 16% inches girth, weight 5 pounds 
6 ounces. 

Mrs. Isaac W. Cakefair, New York, on Sept. 17, at Charleston, 
Ont., caught a small-mouth black bass 20% inches long, weight 
5 pounds 3 ounces. 

ieut. A. W. Jamieson, Kingston, on Aug. 12 caught a small- 
mouth black bass in Bass Lake 19% inches long, 14% inches 
girth, weight 5 pounds 3 ounces. 

W. Sietbeor, Buffalo, N. Y., on Aug. 13 caught a_small- 
mouth black bass in Lake Simcoe, length 30 inches, girth 
inches, weight 5 pounds. 

Mrs. A. Wilcox, Toronto, on Aug. 18 caught a small-mouth 
black bass in Trout Lake, near North Bay, weight 5 pounds. 

John R. Ramsay, Hackensack, N. Y., on July 22 caught a 
small-mouth black bass in Grippin Lake, length 20% inches, 
girth 1. inches, weight 4 pounds 14 ounces. 

A, J. ilcox, Byng Inlet, on July 12 caught a small-mouth 
black bass, length 19% inches, girth 14 inches, weight 4 pounds 
B ounces, 
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K. M. Martin, Hamilton, on Aug. 11 caught a smll-mouth 
black bass in Blackstone Harbor, length 18% inches, girth 12% 
inches, weight 4 pounds 12 ounces. 

’. S. Howell, New York, on July 24, caught a small-mouth 
black bass in Charleston Lake, length 21 inches, girth 14% inches, 
weight 4 pounds 12 ounces, 

Koffend, Orillia, on July 25, caught a small-mouth black 
bass in Lake Couchiching, length 21% inches, girth 14% inches, 
weight 4 pounds 9 ounces. 

E. N. Baer, Newcastle, Pa., on July 23 caught a small-mouth 
black bass in Clear Lake, length 21% inches, girth 16 inches, 
weight 4 pounds 8 ounces. 


Fred Barker, Toronto, on Aug. 18 caught a small-mouth black 


bass, length 20 inches, girth 15 inches, weight 4 pounds 4 
ounces. 


Rev. Dr. Lindsay, Rochester, on Aug. 28 caught a small-mouth 
black bass in Muskoka Lake, length 20% inches, girth 14% inches, 
weight 4 pounds 2 ounces. 

Geo. Hughes, Toronto, on Aug. 14 caught a small-mouth black 


bass in the Rouge River, length 18% inches, weight 3 pounds 
9 ounces. 


A Walk into the Wilds. 


Tuts is merely the story of a trout fishing excursion 
during which very few trout were caught, and those not 
remarkable for size. In fact, the fishing was so poor 
that for most of the time we desisted from fishing en 
tirely, and were content merely to lie about the camp, 
or leisurely stroll about in the unbroken forest “far from 
the madding crowd,” and observe such signs of animai 
life as may be found in such a wilderness. So much as 
preface to the narrative. 

In May my brother and myself struck out, with pack: 
on back, to travel through the woods ten or fifteen miles 
to Tea Creek, aiming to strike the headwaters of the 
East Fork. We had an interesting outing of three days, 
and caught many fish. In August, 1903, we set out ove! 
practically the same ground, and it is of this latter trip 
we write. Many men have made far greater journeys in 
the course of a strenuous life, experienced sensations of 
greater fatigue and hunger than we, and remained silent 
They may, too, have been more profoundly impressed 
with the “pleasure of the pathless wood” than we, yet 
lacked the desire to transcribe their inmost thoughts on 
paper, so that all that run may read. 

The tribe or sect of Nature Worshippers, however, i 
becoming more numerous every day, some by adoption 
and others to the manor born, and they yearn to ex 
press something of that which we “can ne’er express, yet 
cannot all- conceal.” Of these Thoreau was the most 
brilliant exponent, evidenced by the esteem in which his 
books on nature study are in demand. 

All people have by them a means of locomotion, no 
matter how poor they be, that, if properly used, will carry 
them at very slight cost into a fairyland of enchantment, 
the world of outdoors. In other words, legs are made t« 
walk on. In no other way than by walking can one 
achieve that absolute freedom of movement, a kinship to 
the wild animals and savages, with their magnificent de- 
velopment and endurance. 

We set out at 4 A. M. strong in purpose to reach our 
destination by noon, and begin the sport. This we ac- 
complished by hard walking over very steep and rough 
ground, through all but impassable thickets, interspersed 
with fallen timber. We aimed to strike the “low place” 
on Spruce Knob (5,000 feet), where in a very small area 
the head springs of Tea Creek, Laurei Creek, and 
Crooked Fork of Elk River are found; and the unwary 
woods runner is apt to follow either of these streams by 
mistake. A “blaze” is to be looked for in this “low 
place,” which leads in rather a circuitous manner on to 
the waters of Tea Creek. This high mountain 1s a resort 
for bear. We observed the fresh tracks of a bear in a 
muddy place, and also saw where ene had lain in the 
weeds. 2 

We located the “blazed trail,” which in due course of 
time brought us to the fishing grounds. ,; 

But so far as fishing went, we were foredoomed to dis 
appointment. Our most diligent efforts failed to secur: 
more than a dozen small trout. We hastened to camp at 
the forks and falls, where a log shack was built twenty 
years ago by a man who acted as claim protector for a 
large tract of land owned by a syndicate. A wilder o 
mere beautiful spot could not be imagined. The place is 
whelly remote from any route of travel, only reached by 
hard trailing over rough mountains, or following the bec 
of the still rougher stream. 

We made our camp here for two nights, and while we 
suffered privations from the lack of bread and othe 
things to eat, thoroughly enjoyed the “boundless con 
tiguity of shade.” ; 

Upon visiting a deer lick near by, we found the fresh 
and muddy tracks of a deer. We observed that afte- 
taking up our abode in the camp various species of bircs 
that inhabit the deeper woods came and lingered abou. 
the camp, as though attracted by the proximity of human 
beings, or by curiosity. 

Aside from getting wood, doing the necessary cooking, 
bathing in the large pool below the falls, our time was 
partly occupied in inscribing on a «og of the shack, 
smoothed with the ax, the following sentiments: 





“A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a loaf of bread, and Thou 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 


Ah, Wilderness were Paradise cnow!” 


Also: 


“There is a pleasure in the pathlcss wood; 


There is a rapture on the loncly shore; 
where none intrude 


There is society 


By the lone sea, and music in its roar; 
I love Nature 


Krom these our solitudes in which we stray, 


not man the less, but more 
From what we may be, or have been before; 
lo mingle with the Universe, and tell 


What we can ne'er express, yet not all conceal.” 


May we never get too old, or bound by the conven- 
tionalittes and love of ease, to appreciate the peculia- 
ecstasy of “running wild” in the woods for a season, 
even only a day or two at a time. Surely we ought to 
take time to examine and admire the natural world which 
the Creator pronounced “very good.” 

The reminiscent pleasure of the trip is much added to 
by the photographs we were able to secure with the lit 
tle pocket kodak that accompanies us on all our ex 
cursions as a matter of course. These souvenirs help in 
a wonderful way to recall the scenes and experiences of 





the past. The picture catches the “fleeting shadow,” and 
freshens the image in the mind years after. The 
memories of a life rich in varied experiences and worthy 
deeds is the base of the formation of a noble character; 
just as the reverse of ignoble deeds weighs down the 
mind to lower degrees of degradation. 

On the morning of the third day we set out for the set- 
tlements. By this time the grub was out, and breakfast 
was very light. In our hurry to get back to the base of 
supplies, we struck out by what we figured to be a nearer 
way, and on top the mountain found ourselves above the 
clouds and really lost. After trying for some time to 
get a direction, we struck down the first waterway, 





NEAR VIEW OF PART OF FALLS. 


though we realized it was taking us back toward the 
starting point, and after six hours’ walking we struck Tea 
Creek again, about one mile below the Forks! The 
stream proved to be the Twin Licks Run, and we man- 
aged to get a number of trout from it. At the mouth of 
this run we were fifteen miles from home, which distance 
we walked by the “long,” but familiar, way, arriving at 
7 P. M. We estimated the day's travel over very rough 
country at thirty-five to forty miles. 

Judged by the hard standards of actual achievement, 
net much is accomplished by such a trip. But the 


CAMP AT THE FORKS—PRIMORDIAL MAN. 

senses of seeing, hearing and smelling are trained to sen- 
sitiveness; the body made used to endurance, and “hard 
as nails,” fit to enjoy living. 

We have observed that after a few days spent in the 
woods and with their scent in our nostrils, we could dis- 
tinguish smells, and almost follow a deer by scent, we 
have imagined. The bushmen of Australia are said to 
possess untisual olfactory powers, almost equal to that of 
the dog, and follow game by trailing with eye and nose. 
Nature equalizes her gifts by giving to one species keen- 
ness of vision, to another acuteness of hearing, smelling, 
cte.; and each is developed by the needs and environ- 
ment of the individual—an “evolution of sense.” 

Most of us cannot, like Thoreau, walk four hours daily 
in the woods and fields for we have employments that exact 
our best efforts; but we can occasionally experience the 
fecling of the ‘primordial man by a walk into the wilds. 

Norman R. Price, M.D. 
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MassachusettsJFish and Gam- 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest anu Sireu-n: 
The work of distributing the product of the hatcheries 
and aviaries by the Massachusetts Commissioners for the 
year is nearly completed. In addition to the 90,000 finger- 
ling trout mentioned in a former letter, there have been 
cistributed 1,000,000 trout fry, 2,500,000 pike perch fry, 
400 Mongolian pheasants, and 200 Belgian hares, these 
figures of each variety being about double those of any 
previous year. With each consignment a deputy is sent 
to see that they fall into proper hands and are put out 
in a suitable manner so as best to serve the purpose 
tor which the State maintains its rearing establishments. 
All this is an advance on the method of distribution in 
vogue a few years ago. The Commissioners express 
themselves as highly gratified with their success in pheas- 
ant rearing, and (in addition to those distributed) are 
holding 125 young birds over to be liberated in the 
spring. The birds are sent out in flocks of from six to 
ten in suitable boxes, and grain is scattered about before 
they are liberated so as to induce them to remain about 
the locality where they get their first taste of freedom. 
A friend just returned from Wareham informs me that 
he saw three of these birds in the woods a mile or two 
from the village. Probably those were birds that flew 
out of Mr. E. D. Jordan’s preserve in Plymouth, as I 
believe that is several miles nearer the spot where the 
birds were seen than any of the places to which birds 
have been sent by the Commission. Among sportsmen 
whose views I have learned there seems to be less doubt 
of the ability of the birds to stand the cold of our win- 
ters than of their substantial value as game birds. Some 
say they are “runners,” and will not flush well before a 
dog. However that may be, in case they become plenti- 
ful they will furnish an added attraction to the covers 
and by-ways. In the report of the Commission for 1902, 
Capt. Collins says: “There is no apparent reason why 
the Mongolian pheasant should not do almost as well 
here as in Oregon, where it is concededly the foremost 
game bird of the State.” That those which have been 
liberated the past few years are breeding, and in many 
cases rearing large broods in a wild state, there is no 
doubt. 

At New Bedford several Sunday gunners at Fall River 
have just been fined in the district court. The violations 
cecurred at Horse Neck Beach in Westport. Six men 
were “pinched,” among them Mr. J. F. Sullivan, a promi- 
nent mill official, and Mr. A. A. McCaulis, secretary of 
the Fall River Board of Trade. 

On Sunday fast the reservoirs in Winchester in the 
neighborhood of the “Fells” were bedded with thousands 
of game birds. The birds seem to be aware that within 
the limits of the reservation they are protected, and there 
they congregate, assured of a “haven of rest.” Within 
the last few years several reservations have been estab- 
lished by the Massachusetts Legislature, including the 
upper portions of Mount Wachusett, Mount Tom (pro- 
visionally), and Greylock. Several trustees of these lands 
have been on a visit to Berkshire the past week, among 
them President Elliott, of Cambridge, Mr. John Wood- 
bury, secretary of the Metropolitan Park Comission, 
and Charles Rackeman, of Boston. While the:e reser- 
vations were not set apart for the express purpose of 
g:me preservation, they will unquestionably prove valu- 
sble as game refuges, and will contribute in no slight 
cegree to the increase of game in the country surround- 
ing them. As an illustration, it is recalled that the 
regions around the Blue Hills Reservation, consisting of 
several thousand acres, have had a great increase in the 
abundance of auail since the Hills became a part of the 
park system of Greater The sportsmen of the 
State, foreseecing these benefits to bird and animal life, 
hive been warm advecates of bills that have come be- 
fore our legislators from time to tine for the estab- 
lishment of reservations. For similar reasons the friends 
of true sport should do all in their power for the estab- 
lishment of national refuges for game. 

Among Massachusetts hunters recently returned from 
Maine with game are A. D. Thayer, of Franklin; F. H. 
Neal, S. A. Ordway, F. S. Snyder, and F. E. Woodruff, 
of Boston. Those who have secured a moose are J. B. 
Crabtree, of Boston, and two Worcester 
sportsmen. T. H. Wheeler, Boston, brought out a bear. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Spaulding and several friends 
have been occupying the private camps of Mr. W. W. 
Spaulding, of Haverhill, at Lobster Lake for several 
days, and Mr. Spaulding has brought out two deer. 

The shipments from Bangor for the week ending Fri- 
day, October 23, were 399 deer, 33 moose, and 4 bears. 
lor the corresponding week of last year they were 550 
deer, 29 moose, 2 bears. The shipments of deer for the 
season up to that time show a falling off of 276 from 
those of last year. 

A record load of game was brought into Machias by 
Messrs. J. W. Day and H. E. Kilton. It consisted of an 
enormous bull moose, three buck deer, and a milk white 
doe, all shot in the vicinity of Chain of Lakes, a region 
noted for big game. Mr. Kelton had a thrilling expe- 
rience in getting the moose, his first shot, fired from his 
canoe, only maddening the beast. His second was a miss- 
fire, and then he was obliged to paddle for dear life. 
Finally he succeeded in sending a rifle ball into a vital 
spot of the animal, which put an end to the battle. The 
great preponderance of bucks brought in from the 
Kineo region, being about 3 to 7, indicates prime condi- 
tions for sport. 

One result to be expected from the license law is that 
hunters are showing unusual persistence in their efforts 
to secure a moose as well! as their two deer. ‘They will 
naturally go to those sections where moose are reported 
to be abundant. Messrs. W. Fitch, of Winchester, and 
Charles Darling, of Boston, have gone into the woods 
from Patten, and Messrs. E. H. Gould and Dwight Fos- 
ter, of Beverly, have gone to Shin Pond and Seboois in 
the hope of securing moose. A comparison of reports 
from various sources indicates that the number of hun- 
ters in the Moosehead region is hardly half that of a 
year ago at this season, but nearly all have been quite 
successful in securing game. The first week of November 
is likely to witness a large accession to the number cf 
visitors at the camps. Mrs. W. Fenlason, of Boston, is 
reported to be the first non-resident woman to secure a 
deer in that part of the State this year. 

From New Hampshire comes a report of a sad shoot- 
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ing accident at Lower Bartlett, where Martin Walker, 
12 years old, mistook Herbert Cook, a lad 17 years old, 
for a deer and killed him on the spot with a rifle ball 
through the head. 

The first deer to be shot on Long Island in Lake Win- 
nepisseogee was brought in by two Lakeport gunners and 
weighed 250 pounds. 

From Chester, Vermont, comes a report that a bear was 
shot the past week by Mr. M. Howard that measured 8 
feet in length, on Mt. Tabor; and on the same day two 
ceer were secured, one weighing 200 pounds, the other 
270 pounds. From Vergennes, Vt., game warden J. B. 
Preston reports that while in Ripton, camped on the land 
of Joseph Battell, in company with several hunters, he 
was warned off. He believes the owner’s claim will not 
be upheld by the courts and proposes to make of it a test 
case. 

In the death of Hon. John E. Russell, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts has lost one of her foremost citizens. 
While not a member of the State Association, he was 
greatly interested in the preservation of our birds and 
animals, and lent his commanding influence to further the 
objects of the Association, as shown in a letter received 
from him by your correspondent at the time of the forma- 
tion of the central committee for protection of fish and 
game. CENTRAL. 





Shenandoah Black Bass. 


WINcHESTER, Va., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Some fine small-mouth black bass are being 
taken from the Shenandoah River this month. The 
bass seem to be in a biting humor, and some fine 
catches are being made. 

Councilman Lewis F. Cooper and Mr. H. W. Clowe 
were out recently at Wright’s Mill, near this city, and 
Mr. Cooper landed one that weighed about 7 pounds, 
the largest that has been caught around here in years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntsberry were out several days ago 
and also caught a nice bunch. These parties used live 
bait altogether. Ar. CLINE. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion of America. . 
Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass. Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
. 2.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
aan trials. “G. f Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. | 
Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. iv? 
Nov. 9.—Howardsville, Va.—Missouri Field Trial Association 
trials. L. S. Eddins, are Sedalia, Mo. : p : 
Nov. 9.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. ; 
Nov. $.—Hutsonville, Til.—Indepen — Trial Club trials. 
. S. hrey, Sec’y, ianapolis, Ind. 

a estern Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
r i » I ¥ - . . 
Seer, Sct fampton,, Conn Connecticut Field Trial Club (rials. 

i ith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. : inp . 
Foe. TE—Hobingon, Iino Field Trial Association trials. 
F ® all, . : ° . 
‘a Gi Kobinssn, il American a nati pe aan 
iati ials. . S. Humphre ic” ndianapolis, Ind, 
 iotoe City, Ind.—Indlana Field ‘rial Club trials. C. F. 
Youn®, Sect. enssville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, Sec’y, Hem: stead, N. Y. ane . 
Nov. Holmdel, ° ne Club of America’s trials. 
i ; ® city. . a 
Cf a City, Va—Vir inia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


National Beagle Club of America. 


Campen, N. J.—The entries for the fourteenth annual 
field trials of the National Beagle Club of America, which 
start at Howardsville, Virginia, on November 9, 1903, 
closed on October 26, with the following result. 

Open Class A—For dogs all ages over thirteen 
inches, and not over fifteen inches, 15 entries. ; 

Open Class AA—For bitches, all ages, over thirteen 
inches and not over fifteen inches, 15 entries. ; 

Open Class B—For dogs and bitches, all ages, thirteen 
inches and under, 19 entries. ; ; ; 

Derby, Class C—For dogs and bitches, fifteen inches 
and under, whelped on or after January I, 1902, 13 
entries. 

The entries for the pack stakes close at ten o’clock of 
the day preceding the running of the class. 

Cuas. R. STEVENSON, ‘Secretary. 
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Bob and Bill. 


Mitrorp, Mich., Oct. 27.—J. N. Weaver’s dog Bob, 
as has been proven, is more sagacious than most of the 
canine family. One day last week one of our business 
men lost a $10 bill on the street. He missed it at once, 
and immediately instituted a search. 

About the time the bill was dropped, Bob was out for 
his morning constitutional, saw the money on the side- 
walk, picked it up and carried it to his master’s office. 
When the dog returned no one paid him any attention, 
but “knowing Bob” continued to stand and persistently 
wag his tail, until at last Mr. Weaver turned to see what 
he wanted and discovered the money in the dog’s mouth. 

It was not long, however, till the rightful owner ap- 
peared on the scene, claiming the money and feeling very 
grateful to Bob.—Detroit Tribune. 


The Western Massachusetts Fox Club. 


WEsTFIELD, Mass.—Our sixteenth annual hunt will be 
held at Westfield, Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 11 and 
12, 

The hunters’ horn will sound at 5 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning for breakfast. At 6 o'clock carriages will 
be ready at the Park Square Hotel to carry the hunters 
to the grounds. : 

The annual club dinner will be served to members and 


pa at 6:30 o’clock on the evening of the first day's 


Kindly notify the secretary by November 6 if you can 
attend. This is imperative, in order that proper arrange- 
ments may be made for the banquet. We hope to be 
favored with your presence. 


T. J. Creary, Secretary. 
Bachting. 
—-o-—— 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


_ WirH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
achtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 

OREST AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

s. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 








A.ttHouGH the New York Y. C. has received no direct 
or official word about the cup that Emperor William, of 
Germany, is to offer for trans-Atlantic yacht racing, still 
it is accepted generally as being a fact, and that the club 
will soon be approached on the subject. 

When Sir Thomas Lipton heard that the German Em- 
peror contemplated offering a trophy for ocean racing, 
he withdrew the offer he made to the Atlantic Y. C. a 
short time ago. Telegraphic messages were exchanged 
Letween Emperor William and Sir Thomas Lipton, which 
were made public, and we publish them. 


To Emperor William from Sir Thomas Lipton: 

I hear from the Atlantic Yacht Club that Your 
Majesty contemplates offering a cup for a trans-Atlantic 
yacht race in 1904, but that some question has arisen 
on account of a similar offer by myself. 

In the best interests of the sport of which Your 
Majesty has always been an enthusiastic exponent, I am 
only too willing to ask the consent of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club to withdraw my offer for 1904, and most respectfully 
and heartily tender Your Majesty such support as lies 
within my power to make a trans-Atlantic race for your 
cup in 1904 a thoroughly representative international 
event, which under your imperial auspices it could 
scarcely fail to be. 

Two trans-Atlantic races the same year would hardly 
be satisfactory to the contestants, nor provide an efficient 
test of the highest yachting skill, endurance and work- 
manship. 

[ feel certain that these reasons, which prompt this 
offer of withdrawal, would appeal to the authorities of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and that they, jointly with the New 
York Yacht Club officials, would gladly carry out such 
arrangements as Your Majesty might suggest and agree 
with me in desiring to do everything possible to show 
keen appreciation of the generous interest Your Majesty 
has repeatedly evinced in the advancement of yachting in 
all countries. 

Upon receiving your distinguished approval, I will 
cable to New York a definite withdrawal of my offer for 
1904. ‘as 
Emperor William answered as follows: 

NEvEs PALACE, Oct. 28, 1903. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, London: 

I am most grateful for your kind telegram. My offer 
was not made earlier, as I was unable to find out 
whether you intended to build for 1904. Consequently, I 
feared to disturb your plans in case you were preparaing a 
new challenge for the America’s Cup. I was informed 
by my Ambassador, who will offer my cup to the two 
clubs, that in the same time a similar offer had been 
made by you. 

I at once resolved to leave it to the officers of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club and the New York Yacht Club to de- 
cide which offer would be acceptable to them, as I fully 
agree with you that two trans-Atlantic races in the same 
year would hardly provide satisfactory sport or results. 
Your resolve to withdraw your offer for my sake has 
deeply touched me and I hasten to thank you for your 
generous intention and accept your proposal. 

I was prompted to offer a cup in hopes of encouraging 
ocean racing, with the view to stimulate designers and 
builders into producing a class capable of keeping the 


open sea easily and combining seaworthiness with safety 


and comfort, without sacrificing everything to speed—i. e., 
to develop a sound type of cruiser. I believe this class 
of yacht would most appeal to those who love the sea and 
who do not wish to use their craft exclusively for racing 
purposes. 

With your generous withdrawal you have magnani- 
mously tendered your support to make a race for an At- 
lantic cup a success, thereby serving the great cause of 
yachting racing, the finest sport in the world, the devel- 
opment of which I have so much at heart. 

Once more, my most sincere thanks. 

Wir, I. R. 

We doubt very much if the New York Y. C. would 
care to accept any cup jointly with any other club, and it 
is to be hoped that Emperor William will present the cup 
to either the New York or the Atlantic Y. C. We can 
see absolutely no advantage why this cup should be 
offered to two clubs. There would surely be friction be- 
tween the representatives of the two organizations, and 
no more starters would be attracted, as all the boats large 


—— to participate in such an event are enrolled in both 
clubs. 


- 


Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


Tue fall meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound was held on Thursday, Oct. 29, at 
the Arena, representatives from practically all of the 
clubs being present, with Thomas H. Macdonald, of 
the Bridgeport Y. C., in the chair. 

In consequence of the chaotic condition of yachting 
from the racing standpoint, because of the heterogene- 
ous assortment of measurement rules now in force and 
the apparent impossibility of reconciling the various 
clubs to one general rule, as has been proven by the 
lack of results from the various meetings held during 
the past six months with this object in view, the Exe- 
cutive Committee presented for consideration by the 
Association four restricted classes, the adoption of 
which will result in the elinmination of the measure- 
ment rule from what is now the 36ft. class down. The 
classes suggested are 15, 18, 27 and 32 waterline boats, 
conforming generally to the type popularly known as 
the raceabout class, which has been the most success- 
ful ever raced, and the adoption of these classes, de- 
tailed restrictions for which are given below, will not 
only provide a most satisfactory type of boat, but 
what is of far more importance, will give definite as- 
surance to those contemplating building of a continu- 
ance of the class in which they may build, without as at 
present, the constantly recurring fear of an annual 
change of rule. 

To permit of the printing and general circulation of 
the proposed restrictions and their thorough considera- 
tion before adoption, the meeting was adjourned until 
Monday, Nov. 16, when final action will be taken. 

The following amendments to the racing rules were 
adopted: 

Rule II. To strike out the last sentence of the sixth 
paragraph of Section 3, beginning “should the boom 
when in use,” ete. 

To strike out Section 9. 

Rule III. To abolish the separate classifications of 
cabin and open sloops, and cabin and open catboats in 
the 25ft. classes. 

To abolish the distinctive lettering of the catboat 
classes, and reletter such classes with their relative 
sloop classes. 

Section 3. To strike out the words “December 1, 
1898,” and substitute therefor the words “January 1, 
1899.” 

Section 5. To insert the words “or catboat” imme- 
diately after the word “yawl.” 

To strike out Section 6. 

Rule XII. To amend by striking out the present rule 
and substituting the following: “Except when other- 
wise specified in the instructions, a race in any class in 
which no yacht has finished at 30 minutes after sunset, 
shall be declared off.” 

Rule XV. To strike out the last paragraph of Sec- 
tion 2. 

To strike out Section 3 and substitute the following: 
“The Race Committee boat when at the finish'line, shall 
display a red ball. The signal to denote the conclusion 
of the race shall be the lowering of the red ball.” 

Action on the proposed amendments to the rules was 

deferred until the March meeting. 
_ To add to Rule XV a new section providing signals 
for postponing the start for half an hour, postponing 
the race for day, shortening the course, sailing the 
course in reverse direction, etc. (in part now covered 
by Rule XIX). 

To strike out Rule XIX. 

A nominating committee to select officers for next 
season was appointed, consisting of O. H. Chellborg, 
F. C. Sullivan, F. B. Jones, Ward Dickson and Chas. 
A. Goodwin. 


Thirty-Two Foot Sloop Class. 


(Conforming practically to present 36ft. sloop class.) 

32it. Sloop Class.—A boat of this class is intended to 
be a seaworthy boat, with fair accommodations, rigged 
a Wa with only mainsail, working headsails and spin- 
naker. 

Length Load Waterline —The length of the load 
ware with full equipment aboard shall not exceed 
3aft. 

Beam Load Waterline —The beam at the load water- 
line in keel boats, shall be at least 1oft, and in center- 
board boats at least 11ft. 1in. 

Freeboard.—The freeboard shall be not less than 3oin. 
on the said respective required beams, a reduction of 
lin. of the freeboard allowed for every increase of 4in. 
in the beam respectively. 

Displacement and Draft.—For centerboard boats 
the draft shall be not less than 4ft. 6in. for at least 8ft. 
length of keel. 

All boats shall displace when rigged and equipped 
in accordance with these rules, not less than 23,000 
pounds. The affidavit of the designer shall be accepted 
as evidence of the displacement of a boat. 

If through protest the displacement of a boat shall be 
called in question, the race committee to which protest 
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FIREFLY——-CHAMPION 


is made, shall cause displacement of such boat to be 
ascertained by the measurer. 

The cost shall be paid by the owner if the displace- 
ment is found to be less than 23,000; otherwise it shall 
be paid by the person making the protest. 

Scantlings, Planking and Construction.—To be as re- 
quired for 36ft. cabin class. 

Ballast.—Ballast on keel 
pounds. 

Sails.—The sail area to be determined as called for 
in Rule II, Section 3, shall not be over 1,500 sq. ft., and 
not more than 1,150 sq. ft. of actual sail area shall be in 
the mainsail. 

The spinnaker boom shall be carried on the mast 
when in use. The extreme distance in feet from mast 
to end of spinnaker boom, when in position, shall be 
not more than 1,000, divided by the distance in feet from 
deck to spinnaker halyard block. 

The spinnaker sheet shall not be carried forward of 
the head stay, nor outside of the leeward shroud. 

No battens over 30in. in length allowed to be used 
in sails. 

The forestay shall remain fixed at both ends during 
a race. 

Equipment.—As required for 36ft. cabin class. 

Crew.—As required for 36ft. cabin class. 


Twenty-Seven Foot Sloop CI:ss. 


(Conforming practically to present 3oft. class.) 

27{t. Sloop Class.—A boat of this class is intended to 
be a seaworthy boat, with fair accommodations, rigged 
simply with only mainsail, working headsails and spin- 
naker. 

Length Load Waterline—The length of the load 
waterline, with full equipment aboard, shall not exceed 
a7it. 

Beam Load Waterline.—The beam at the load water- 
line in keel boats shall be at least 8ft. gin., and in cen- 
tetboard boats at least oft. 8in. 

Freeboard.—The freeboard Shall be not less than 26in. 
on.the said respective required beams, a reduction of 
tin. of the freeboard allowed for every increase of gin. 
in.the beam respectively. 

Displacement and Draft.—For centerboard boats the 
draft shall be not less than 3ft. gin. for at least 7ft. 
length of keel. 

All boats shall displace when rigged and equipped in 
accordance with these rules, not less than 13,500 pounds. 
The affidavit ‘of the designer shall be accepted as evi- 
dence of the displacement of a boat. 

If through protest the displacement of a boat shall 
be calied in question, the race committee to which pro- 
test is made, shall cause displacement of such boat to be 
aseertained by the measurer. 

The cost shall be paid by the owner if the displace- 
ment is found to be less than 13,500 pounds; otherwise 
it shall be paid by the person making the protest. 


shall not exceed 10,500 
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Scantlings, Planking and Construction.—To be as re- 
quired in the 3o0ft. cabin class. 


Ballast.—Ballast 


on 


keel 


shall 


not 


exceed 6,500 


pounds. 

Sails.—The sail area to be determined as called for in 
Rule II, Article 3, and shall not be over 1,050 sq. ft., 
and not more than 850 sq. ft. of actual sail area shall 
be in the mainsail. 

The spinnaker boom shall be carried on the mast 
when in use. The extreme distance in feet from mast 
to end-of spinnaker boom when in position shall be 
not more than 800 divided by the distance in feet from 
deck to spinnaker halyard block. 

The spinnaker sheet shall not be carried forward of 
the head stay, nor outside of the leeward shroud. 

No battens over 20in. in length allowed to be used 
in sails. 

The forestay shall remain fixed at both ends during 
a race. 

Equipment.—As required for 3oft. cabin class. 

Crew.—As required for 3oft. cabin class. 


Eighteen Foot Knockabout Class, 


Definition.—A boat of this class shall be a seaworthy 
boat, annd not include boats having square sides, or 
square, snub-nosed bow or metal in fin keel; at least 
half of over all length, decked and fitted with air tanks 
of sufficient capacity to float the boat when full of 
water, or watertight cabin bulkhead, rigged simply with 
only mainsail, fore staysail, or jib and spinnaker. 

Length.—The length on the 1. w. 1., with full equip- 
ment on board, shall not exceed 31ft., and neither for- 
ward or aft overhang shall exceed 7ft. 

Beam.—The beam at the 1. w. 1. in keel boats shall 
be at least 6ft. 1in., and in centerboard boats at least 
6ft. 6in. The extreme beam at a point halfway between 
the forward end of the 1. w. |. and the extreme bow 
shall not exceed 40 per cent. of the greatest waterline 
beam. The girth of the hull at said point shall not ex- 
ceed the number of inches represented by the sum of 
the beam, plus the depth of the hull, plus 3, measured 
at the same point. The freeboard at this point shall 
not be less than 22in. 

Freeboard.—The minimum freeboard shall be at least 
17in. The depth of hull, girth and freeboard shall be 
measured from the top side of the covering board. 

Displacement and Draft.—For centerboard boats the 
draft shall not be less than aft. 6in. for at least 4ft. 
length of keel. 

All boats shall weigh, when rigged and equipped in 
accordance with these rules, not less than 4,000 pounds, 
exclusive of inside ballast. It shall be the duty of the 
measurer to see that nothing is on board when the boat 
is weighed except what these rules prescribe, and that 
the boat is in every way in her normal condition. 

Scantling, Planking and Construction—The keel, 
stem, frames, house and deck beams shall be of oak, 
or its equivalent in strength. The frames shall be not 
less than 7%in.; deck beams not less than 1%4in. section. 
The spacing of frames, deck and house beams to be not 
more than gin. ceriter to center. The planking, includ- 
ing the deck and side of house, shall be not less than 
Hin. thick; the top of house shall be not less than %in., 
both, when finished; except that an allowance of in. 
in thickness of deck can be made if it is canvas covered. 
Deck clamps shall run from stem to stern, with a mini- 
mum cross section of 3 sq. in. for at least one-half 
length; also bilge stringers of at least 3 sq. in. cross 
section shall run for at least one-half the extreme length 
of the boat midships. Clamps and stringers to be of 
yellow pine, or its equivalent in strength. 

Sails.—The sail area shall be not over 450 sq. ft. and 
not over 360 sq. ft. of actual sail area shall be in the 
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mainsail. The inspector shall be provided with a cor- 
rect sail plan of any boat to be measured; and shall 
cause distinguishing marks to be placed on the spars, 
as follows: 

On the mast at the tack, and at the throat of the 
mainsail, on the boom at the clew of the mainsail; on 
the gaff at the peak of th emainsail. No part of the 
mainsail shall be allowed to extend beyond these marks. 
The marks shall be black bands painted around the 
spars. The inner edge of the bands shall be the limits 
of the sail, 

The actual sail area of the jib shall be measured. 

The extreme distance in feet from mast to end of spin- 
naker boom, when in position as used, shall be not more 
than 324, divided by the distance in feet from deck to 
throat of spinnaker halyard block. No battens over 
26in. in length allowed to be used in sails. 

Equipment.—Equipment to include anchor, not less 
than 21 pounds, and cable of not less than 30 fathoms 
of 1%in. rope; also bucket, pump, compass, foghorn, 
boathook, lead and line, lantern and 3 life preservers. 

Crew.—The crew is limited to 3 persons, and the 
helmsman shall be an amateur and a member of some 
regularly organized yacht club. An amateur shall be 
one who has never received money or equivalent com- 
pensation for sailing or assiting to sail a yacht. 

Existing Boats.—Boats admitted to this Association 
prior to Oct. 1, 1902, shall not be affected by failure to 
comply with these restrictions. 

15ft. Raceabout—A boat of this class is intended to 
be a seaworthy boat, rigged simply with only main- 
sail, fore staysail or jib and spinnaker. 

Length Load Waterline—The length of the load 
waterline, with full equipment, shall not exceed I5ft. 

Beam Load Waterline.—The beam at the load water- 
line in keel boats, shall be at least sft. 3in., and in cen- 
terboard boats at least 5ft. roin. 

Freeboard.—The freeboard shall be not less than 
15in. on the said respective required beams, a reduc- 
tion of rin. of the freeboard allowed for every increase 
of gin. in the beam respectively. 

Cockpit and Coaming.—The length of the cockpit 
shall not exceed 6ft. 6in. The width at any point shall 
not exceed 60 per cent. of the beam at that point. The 
average height of the coaming around the cockpit, ex- 
cepting at after end, shall not be less than three inches. 

For centerboard boats, the draft shall be not less 
than 2ft. for at least 34it. length of keel. 

All boats shall weigh, when rigged and equipped in 
accordance with these rules, not less than 2,100 pounds. 
The affidavit of the designer shall be accepted as evi- 
dence of the weight of a boat. 

If through protest the weight of a boat shall be called 
in question, the race committee to which protest is 
made, shall cause such boat to be weighed under the 
supervision of the measurer. It shall be the duty of 
the measurer to see that nothing is on board when a 
boat is weighed, except what these rules prescribe, and 
that the boat is in every way in her normal condition. 
The cost of weighing shall be paid by the owner if the 
weight is found to be less than 2,100 pounds; otherwise 
it shall be paid by the person making the protest. 

Scantlings, Planking and Construction.—Same as 18ft. 
regular class. 

Sails —The actual sail area shall not be over 325 sq. 
ft., and not more than 260 sq. ft. of actual sail area 
shall be in the mainsail. The measurer shall be pro- 
vided with a correct sail plan of any boat to be meas- 
ured, and previous to measurement the owner shall 
cause distinguishing marks to be placed on the spars, as 
follows: 

On the mast at the tack, and at the throat of the main 
sail; on the boom at the clew of the mainsail; on the 
gaff at the peak of the mainsail. No part of the main- 
sail shall be allowed to extend beyond these marks. 
The marks shall be black bands painted around the 
spars in a manner satisfactory to the measurer. The 
inner edge of the bands shall be the limits of the sail. 

The actual area of the jib shall be measured. 

The spinnaker boom shall be carried on the mast 
when in use. The extreme distance in feet from mast 
to end of spinnaker boom when in position, shall be 
not more than 225, divided by the distance in feet from 
deck to spinnaker halyard block. 

The spinnaker sheet shall not be carried forward of 
the head stay, nor outside of the leeward shroud. 

No battens over 22in. in length allowed to be used 
in sails. 

The forestay shall remain fixed at both ends during 
a race. 

Equipment.—Equipment to be carried in racing shall 
include anchor not less than 18 pounds, and a cable of 
not less than 20 fathoms of Iin. rope, also bucket, 
pump, compass, foghorn, lantern, two, life preservers 
and a 7-foot oar. 

Crew.—The crew is limited to 2 persons, including the 
helmsman, who must be a Corinthian, and the other may 
be a professional. 





Firefly. 


The championship in the 25ft. class of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound was won this 
season by the sloop Firefly. A picture of the boat ap- 
pears in this issue. Out of 15 starts during the season 
of 1903 she got 9 first, 3 second, 2 third, and 1 fourth 
prize. Firefly was designed by Mr. W. Starling Bur- 
gess and built by David Fenton at Manchester, Mass., 
in 1902. Her sails were made by Messrs. Cousens and 
Pratt. Firefly is 36.7ft. over all, 21ft. waterline, 9.3ft. 
breadth and 4.3ft. draft. She has an exceptional amount 
of room, and every convenience for cruising. Having a 
very moderate sail plain she shows up to best advantage 
in fresh and strong breezes. Firefly was sailed in every 
race this season by her owner, Mr. G. P. Granbery, a 
member of the New Rochelle Y. C. 





Coristance—Auxiliary Schooner. 


Last week we published the lines, sail plan and a photo- 
‘gtaph of the auxiliary schooner Constance, together with 
a complete description of the boat. This week there ap- 
pear the cabin, construction and deck plans. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


It is definitely stated that Mr. George L. Watson has 
been commissioned to get up a design for a_ racing 
schooner 95ft. on the waterline. Although Mr. Watson’s 
schooners have never been successful, he -may profit by 
the failures he made in his earlier boats of this type, and 
the schooner Ingomar will have a more dangerous rival 
in her racing on the other side than Cicely, the smart 
Fife production. There are many rumors afloat as to the 
owner of the new Watson schooner, but the most persist- 
ent is that she is for the German Emperor. 

American boats—that is, those which have raced in the 
larger classes—have never been very successful in British 
waters, and even though Ingomar is to be in charge of 
Captain Charles Barr, we do not look for her to do any- 
thing astonishing: She will have to give Cicely time, and 
racing in the handicap classes when one is not accustomed 
to it is not the easiest thing in the world. While Ingomar 
was raced a little last summer, still she had nothing very 
fast pitted against her, and she is in a measure an un- 
known quantity. But we hope Ingomar will do well on 
the other side, as it has been some time since an Ameri- 
can has raced a big boat in foreign waters, and it would 
have been better to take a boat across that was designed 
under the English racing rule and to meet English condi- 
tions and requirements. 

RReR 


Mr. H. H. Hogins, a member of the New York and 
Atlantic Y. C.’s, has purchased the steam yacht Llewellyn 
through the agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman from the 
Bannigan estate ot Providence. 


The Stuyvesant Y. C. of Port Morris closed its four- 
teenth season on Saturday, October 24. The event was 
celebrated by an entertainment and dance. The members 
have found the present club house too small for their re- 
quirements, and a new building will be constructed dur- 
ing the winter. 

RR 


The South Bay Y. C. with headquarters at Patchogue, 
Suffolk county, L. I., has been incorporated. The organ- 
ization proposes to encourage yacht building and naval 
architecture, and the cultivation of naval science; also to 
encourage the club’s members in becoming proficient in 
the personal management, control, and handling of their 
yachts, and to promote sociability and recreation among 
the members. ‘lhe directors for the first year are as fol- 
lcws: Joseph Bailey, Frank Gutridge, Edwin Bailey, Jr. ; 
John A. Potter and Joseph R. Skinner, of Patchogue; A. 
Roe Storms, John N. Silsbe, Lawrence C. Haffner and 
William E. Ebbets, of New York city, and George L. 
Robinson and George J. Eiseman, of Brooklyn. 


Vice-Commodore Morton F. Plant has been appointed 
Commodore of the Larchmont Y. C. to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of Commodore Fred T. Adams. 


Coming up the Delaware yesterday was the queerest 
looking craft that ever passed Marcus Hook. It looked 
like an old canal boat in general shape, but was too nar- 
row of beam for that. It was in tow, together with half 
a dozen barges, and when it made a landing at Queen 
street the writer had curiosity enough to go aboard and 
see what it was like. It was a canal boat, sure enough, 
but had been metamorphosed into the most comfortable 
house-boat that could be imagined. Its name was The 
Mule Yacht, and its owners are two Government clerks 
from Washington and their wives. They were a jolly 
party and have been doing the country via canal and river 
since July. The boat cost $60 as it stood and $75 more 
fitted it out with all the comforts of home. An old 
colored woman did the cooking and rough work, and the 
quartette, who had done Europe and this country, said 
they had had the time of their lives, and traveling on the 
“yacht” was the acme of enjoyment, besides saving 
money.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Word has been received from Bristol to the effect that 
the Herreshoffs have received an order for a goft. water- 
line steel racing schooner similar to Ingomar, the success- 
ful vessel that this firm turned out last year for Mr. 
Morton F. Plant. 

ReRe 


On the evening of October 27 President W. A. H. 
Stafford and the Board of Governors of the New York 
Club entertained the Board of Trustees of the Atlantic 
Y. C. at dinner at the New York Club’s house. The offi- 
cers and members of the Atlantic Y. C. have been ex- 
tended the privileges of the New York Club, Thirty-fifth 
street and Fifth avenue, during the coming winter. In 
return, the Atlantic Y. C. has extended the privileges of 
its club house at Sea Gate, Coney Island, to the members 
of the New York Club during the season of 1904. It is 
quite possible that these two clubs will be consolidated if 
the above arrangement proves a success. 


RRR 


The Williamsburgh Y. C. went out of commission on 
October 25. The members met at the club house in the 
afternoon and the prizes won during the season were 
distributed by Commodore Long as follows: Spring re- 
gatta—Sloops Saracen, Archie Moran, silver loving cup; 
Pearl, Commodore Long, silver smoking set; Yankee 
Girl, E. R. Chapman, silver nut bowl; Florence, August 
Card, silver smoking set. Yawls: Pastime, James 
Schuessle, anchor light. Fall regatta—Open sloops: 
Cornelia, James Taylor, Metropolitan Y. C., silver cutlery 
set; Pinochle, R. Jacoby, Stuyvesant Y. C., silver loving 
cup; Pearl, Commodore Long, Williamsburgh Y. C., sil- 
ver vase; Dignus, Captain Symmons, Metropolitan Y. C., 
silver loving cup; Teddy, Jr., Edward Rae, Williams- 
burgh Y..C.,.silver loving cup; Eleanor, John McGregor, 
Stuyvesant Y. C., silver loving cup; Yankee Girl, E. R. 
Chapman, Williamsburgh Y. C.,, silver loving cup; 
Collen, J. Cochran, Strykers Bay Y. C., silver loving cup. 


The auxiliary Aloha, owned by Messrs. A. C. and D. 
W. James, put in at Falmouth, England, on Wednesday, 





October 28, having been in collision with the British 
steamer Zoroaster during the night previous when about 
85 miles west of Ushant. The steamer stood by the 
yacht until daylight, and when it was found she was not 
seriously damaged, proceeded. Aloha’s figurehead was 
badly injured, and all her head gear was carried away. 


RRR 


Aroostock, the steam yacht recently launched at Morris 
Heights for Mr. Charles A. Dean, of Boston, made on 
her trial trip a speed of 12% knots, exceeding her con- 
tract speed by 24 knots. The yacht will leave for 
Florida early in November. 





Ganoging. 


-_—_—~o-— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest AND STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as tollows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each, 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903, 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise. is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. * 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is not a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. Aill 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


The Executive Committee Meet- 


ing at Rochester. 


_ THE meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association, of its Board of Governors, and 
of its newly elected Racing Board, were all held at the 
Rochester Canoe Club, on Irondequoit Bay, Saturday, 
October 24, 1903. 

Out of thirty-one members, there were present, or by 
proxy, twenty-five; the Board of Governors was repre- 
sented in its entirety, as was the Racing Board, the latter 
with two substitutes. This turn-out of the members from 
the five divisions augurs well indeed for the coming year. 
‘The meeting was called to order by Commodore C. Fred 
Wolters. There were present, beside the Commodore, 
Secretary-Treasurer John Sears Wright. From the At- 
lantic Division, F. C. Moore, representing Vice-Commo- 
dore L. C. Kretzmer, Rear-Commodore W. A. Furman, 
D. B. Goodsell, representing Purser M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 
and H. C. Allen, H. L. Quick, representing H. L. Pol- 
lard, and J. K. Hand, representing N. S. Hyatt, of the 
Executive Committee. R. J. Wilkin, of the Board of 
Governors, and its president, was present, as was H. L. 
Quick, of the Racing Board. From the Central Division, 
H. W. Breitenstein, Vice-Commodore, Charles P. For- 
bush, Rear-Commodore, Frank C. Demmler, Purser, and 
Messrs. Jesse J. Armstrong and John S. Wright, of the 
Executive Committee. Also C. F. Wolters, of the Board 
of Governors, and H. M. Stewart of the Racing Board. 
During the day the Central Division’s Executive Commit- 
tee elected Charles P. Forbush as its representative on the . 
Board of Governors, vice C. F. Wolters, elected Commo- 
dore, and Frank D. Wood, of Buffalo, Rear-Commodore, 
vice Forbush; it also elected Hiram C. Hoyt on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, vice Wright, elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

From the Eastern Division—Rear-Commodore H. M. 
S. Aiken, Purser Edward B. Stearns, and B. F. Jacobs, 
Jr., W. W. Crosby and O. C. Cunningham, holding proxy’ 
of the Executive Committee; also Paul Butler, holding 
proxy, as well as member and Recorder of the Board of 
Governors, and member of the Racing Board. 

From the Northern Division—A. G. Bowie, represent- 
ing Vice-Commodore C. W. McLean, of Montreal, Rear- 
Commodore J. W. Sparrow, of Toronto; Geo. A. Wright, 
representing Purser J. V. Nutter, of Montreal, and Herb 
Begg, of Toronto, representing Harry Page, of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; also J. N. MacKendrick of the Board 
of Governors. 

From the Western Division—W. C. Jupp, of Detroit, 
representing Vice-Commodore Burton D. Munhall, of 
Cleveland, and H. C. Morse, of Peoria, on the Board of 
Governors. 

At a meeting of the Racing Board, which met to or- 
ganize, there were present Messrs. Ge. Stewart, But- 
ler; Begg, representing the Northern Division, and Morse, 
representing the Western Division. The Board organized 
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with H. Lansing Quick as president and H. M. Stewart 
as recorder. . 

The Board of Governors also met, with R. J. Wilkin, 
President; Paul Butler, Recorder; Wolters (and Forbush 
later) from the Central Division, MacKendrick, from the 
Northern Division, and Morse from the Western 
Division. 

Complete audited reports were read and accepted from 
the outgoing pursers of the five divisions—a matter for 
pride and congratulation on the part of the Executive 
Committee. Reports were also read from the Board of 
Governors, the outgoing Regatta Committee, and the 
Camp-site Committee. 

Mrs. Fred. W. Donnelly, of Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. John 
E. Plummer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. and Miss 
Armstrong of Rome N. Y., were elected to associate 
membership. A committee of three, to be named by the 
commodore, was authorized to revise the existing asso- 
ciate membership. 

It was unanimously decided to hold the next camp— 
the twenty-fifth in the history of the Association—at its 
home, Sugar Island, in the St. Lawrence River, from 
August 5 to August 19, 1904. 

The “Squaw-Point Flag” was, by vote of the commit- 
tee, made official, to be hereafter one of the several bur- 
gees of the A. C. A. and its officers. 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws reported through its chairman that it was not 
ready to submit the revision for adoption, and asked for 
more time in which to prepare the amendments, which it 
hoped to be able to submit for final approval by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee not later than January 1, 1904. The 
extra time was, accordingly, granted. 

A number of recommendations made by the Regatta 
Committee were referred to the Racing Board for con- 
sideration. No questions pertaining to sailing or paddling 
regulations were considered; all such questions being laid 
over for the Racing Board’s action. 

A vote of thanks was given retiring Secretary-Treasurer 
Hi. Lansing Quick for the very able and efficient manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of his office, sub- 
sequent to the death of Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Begg, on behalf of the Northern Division, made a 
report on that division’s condition, its growth in member- 
ship, finances, etc., at the present time, which was of a 
most gratifying character, and of great interest to the 
committee. (A synopsis of this report will be published 
later.) 


The Camp-site Committee in its report showed perma- 
nent improvements made at Sugar Island last summer 
which form an asset of the Association, including the 
dock, camp-store, mess floor and kitchen, ice-house, pump, 
piping, etc., and aggregating in all, allowing 10 per cent. 
for depreciation, over $600. The chairman of that com- 
mittee also reported very welcome subscriptions to the 
permanent improvement fund from members of the A. C. 
A., many of whom had not even attended the camp. 
When they do so they will feel more than repaid for any 
expenditures they have made. 

Forest AND STREAM was indorsed as one of the official 
organs of the Association for the coming year, and it 
behooves every member of every division to support the 
official organs by news or races, cruises and camps, and 
maps, photos, and general canoeing news. 

It was recommended to the officers and Board of 
Governors to take whatever steps might be necessary to 
copyright the letters “A. C. A.” as a title of the Associa- 
tion—now in use for over twenty years. 

A number of other matters pertaining to the Associa- 
tion and its island were discussed, and sundry questions 
brought to a vote, and passed. It seemed to be the 
general opinion that never had the Association been in 
better condition, and the utmost enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by the members present, over the camp pros- 
pects for 1904. 

At the close of the business session, during a recess, 
of which luncheon was served in the lower floor of the 
hospitable Rochester Canoe Club House, to the visit- 
ing delegates, launches and canoes were brought into 
requisition to carry the members of the R. C. C. and 
the guests of that club and the Irondequoit C. C., to 
the latter’s new club house, across the bay, where din- 
ner -was served at 7 o'clock. The entire lower floor 
was given over for the banquet, and was beautifully 
decorated with flags, autumn leaves and flowers, with 
innumerable lanterns, enhancing the effect. Commo- 
dore Wolters presided, aided by his affable secretary- 
treasurer, Jack Wright. During the dinner Captain 
Willard Rich, of the R. C. C., presented the commo- 
dore with an official cap, with the A. C. A. insignia, on 
behalf of the club, while Mr. Freeland, of the I. C. C., 
did the same, on behalf of his club, to Mr. Wright. 
A number of guests from the Buffalo C. C. and other 
canoe clubs in the vicinity of Rochester—the Sa-wen- 
nis-hat, Genesee, etc., were also present. The ex-chair- 
man of the Regatta Committee presented four special 
shields, of the pattern offered as prizes at Sugar Isl- 
and last summer, to ex-Commodores Edwards, No. 3; 
Gardner, No. 5; J. N. MacKendrick, No. 663, and 
Thorn, No. 2,987, for their valiant record in the single- 
blade club-fours’ race last August; he added that he 
thought it wise to bestow prizes whenever it tended 
to encourage the novices, and bring out the younger 
element of the Association. 

Other speeches, songs and music by an orchestra 
helped to make the time fly, and at the close of a de- 
lightful evening a number of the guests were escorted 
back to the Rochester C. C.; the remainder, stopping 
over night at the Irondequoit House. Sunday was 
given up to cruising and sailing around the nooks and 
corners of Irondequoit Bay—and the bay was in a blaze 
of glory with its rich autumnal tints—and partaking of 
a bountiful dinner at the Rochester C. C., and late in 
the afternoon the visitors were escorted up to town, 
where the sights of Rochester were shown them from 
tally-hos, under the guidance of Jack Wright, at whose 
house the guests took supper, before leaving for their 
homes late that evening. 

At the meeting of the Racing Board, lots were drawn 
for terms of office, as follows: 





H. M. Stewart, Central Division, to retire 1904; Paul 
Butler, Eastern Division, to retire 1 th H, Quick, 
Atlantic Division, to retire 1905; E. , inn orth- 
ern Division, to retire 1906; , Western Division, 
to retire 1906. 


— 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sugar Island Photos. 


Photographs of Sugar Island Camp, August, 1903, 
by the official photographer, A. W. Scott, may be ob- 
tained from him at No. 5 West Thirty-first street, New 
York; prices, 5 by 7 inches, solio, 25 cents; velox, 30 
cents; 4 by 5 inches, solio or velox, 15 cents each, 
mounted or unmounted. Quotations on large orders 
on application. 








: 5x7. 
The official geaee. 
Group of officers and ex-officers. 
Ex-Com, Thorn and ex-Com. Gardner. 
Squaw Point. 
Divine service at headquarters. 
Divine service at headquarters. 
After service; crowds at headquarters. 
Evening view, west from headquarters; cloud effects very 


SOP Gon S Orme go po 


Yonkers Club at mess. 

10. Secretary Quick’s tent at Squaw Point. 
11. Squaw Point flag. 

12 View from headquarters. 

13. View from Top of Sugar Island. 

14. Grand Trunk Boat Club in war canoe. 
15. Grank Trunk Boat Club, group in tent. 
16. Grand Trunk Boat Club, group, in tent. 


4x65. 

17. Ladd sailing. 
18. Murphy and Goodsell sailing. 
19. Goodsell and Kretzmer sailing. 
20. Moore —. 
21. Group at headquarters, the Commodore’s family and Crosby. 
22 Guarding the colors—Crosby, Wyer, etc. 
23. Hoyt and Hand surveying the paddling course. 
24. View of Sugar Island and adjacent islets. 
2. “A letter from Wilkin”—Hyatt, Quick and Hand. 
26. Unloading canoes from Valeria. 
27. Unloading canoes from Valeria. 
28. Unloading canoes from car at Clayton. 
29. Building the Knickerbocker doek. 
. His Majesty’s customs officer. 
31. Murphy and his canoe. ; 
Hoyt and Turtle sailing open canoe. 
Squaws paddling. 
“Pop” Moore’s tent, New York Bay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Plummer —-- 
Views of Mudlunta Island, the camp of 1901. 
Guests at Com. Britton’s, Mudlunta. 
Group at New York C. C. camp. 
Charlie Archibald and visitors from Yacht Squadron. 
Knickerbocker C. C. landing. 
. Mrs. Parson, N. Y. C. C. 

42. Mrs. Taylor’s Papoose. 

Also two A. C, A. groups Rochester C. C.; Irondequoit Club 
from Bay; two groups at Wewauntah Rest; group on Com. Wal- 


ter’s yacht; Rochester club house, and Rochester C. C. flag from 
club house. 
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In Memoriam. 


To the Members of the American Canoe Association: 

A sadder duty has seldom fallen to my lot than to 
chronicle the death of my dear friend, Mrs. Mary Vir- 
ginia Hyatt, the wife of our Commodore of 1903, who 
passed from this life at Ossining, N. Y., on Monday, 
Oct. 12, 1903. 

To all of you who met her at Sugar Island last sum- 
mer, she was a friend; and won your affections by her 
charm of manner, her popularity and her devotion to 
her husband and children. To one who has known her 
as I have, since our childhood, the loss comes as hard 
as to anyone outside of her immediate family. 

In the name of the men and women of the A. C. A., 
I have given our good friend, Nat, the sincere assur- 
ance of our grief and sympathy, and this sad hour, for 
himself, for her family, and—saddest of all—for her 
two little ones. She would always have been a welcome 
addition to the little coterie at Squaw Point, and I 
would have counted it my chiefest pleasure to have 
helped in her election to our roll of honor—the Asso- 
ciate Membership List. 

From her friend of many years, J. K. Hanp. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., Oct. 28. 





American Canoe Association. 


Western Division officers, American Canoe Associa- 
tion, 1903-4: 

Vice-Com., Burton D. Munhall, care of Brook’s 
Household Art Co., Cleveland, O.; Rear-Com., Chas. 
J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, Cincinnati, O.; 
Purser, George A. Hall, Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, 
O.; Executive Committee, Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West 
Court street, Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 How- 
ard street, Cleveland, O.; Board of Governors, Henry 
C. Morse, Peoria, Ill.; Racing Board (To be elected). 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg to inform you that the following were elected 
life members of the American Canoe Association: 

No. 18, Dr. W. J. Nellis, Albany, N. Y. No. 19, 
Frederick B. Yard, Trenton, N. J. No. 20, Nathaniel 
S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y. No. 21, William R. Havi- 
land, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rosert J. WILKIN, 
President Board of Governors. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be arnowoced here send a 
notice like the following: 
; Fixtures. 
1904. 
Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores _ 
publication in these columns,.also any news notes 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadwey, 
New York. Forest AnD STREAM goes to press on TuES- 


DAY OF EACH WEEK. 
At the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, Oct. 28, the prize im the 




















tio. 5, 1903. 


main event at 50 targets, distance handicap, was won by Mr. S. 
M. Van Allen, of Jamaica. ’ 


Mr. J. L. Winston, famous as a skillful trapshooter, has decided 
to domicile at West Baden, Ind., where he will establish per- 
manent trapshooting grounds and a kennel of pointers and 


setters, 's 
«| aiddid 
e 


A distinguished group of sportsmen from Wilmington, Del., 
were visitors in New York last week. They were Messrs. A. 
Dupont, Herbert Taylor, J. Skelley, C. C. Gerow and Percy 
Smith. 

a 


In a match at 50 sparrows, 25yds. rise, I5yds. boundary, between 
Messrs. C. K. Knight, of Camden, N. J., and Fred Miller, at the 
Pcint Breeze race track, near Philadelphia, last week, each killed 
29. In the shoot-off at 15 sparrows, the scores were: Knight 8, 
Miller 6. 

a 


In the final contest for the Crescent Athletic Club October cup, 
Oct. 31, at Bay Ridge, L. I., 25 targets per man, handicap allow- 
ance, Mr. W. W. Marshall and G. W. Hagedorn tied on 25. Mr. 
Marshall had the three best scores of the month’s cup competition, 
and therefore was the winner and owner of it. 


e 
On Tuesday of this week Mr. T. W. Stake, of the firm of 
Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, and distinguished further 
in the trapshooting world as a skillful contestant in the amateur 
shoots of the Crescent Athletic Club, of which he is a long time 
member, sailed on the Kronprinz for Europe, where he will 
sojourn about five weeks. 


In the five 20-sparrow events, 100 sparrows in all, at the shoot 
of the National Gun Club, West Baden, Ind., Oct. 26-31, Mr. 
Ed. Voris won. He and W. H. Heer tied on 9. In the shoot- 
off, 50 birds, Voris scored 45 to Heer’s 43. The other leaders’ 
scores were: Phellis 89, Elliott 87, Waters 83, Washburn and 
Marshall 82. Mr. J. M. Hughes won the cup race, 100 targets, by 
a score of 99 out of 100. 

n 


Mr. Edward Banks, secretary of the Wanderers, informs us that 
there will be six separate contests for the Smith gun, won and 
donated by Capt. Money, to the Wanderers as a prize. The 
contests will be held as follows, two on each of the following 
club grounds: Brooklyn, North River and South Side. The 
dates are Dec. 12, 19; Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30. 


The regular weekly shoot of the Montclair Gun Club was 
held on their attractive grounds Saturday afternoon, Oct. 31. 
The attendance at these shoots and the high degree of interest 
manifested indicate a healthy future for this club; and a close 
observation distinctly shows that this shooters’ school will 
graduate some fast ones. Messrs. Geo. F. Howard, Chas. L. 
Bush, Ed. Winslow, Geo. Batten, Chas. Boardman, H. F. Hollo- 
way, Mr. Cason, E. H. Holmes, Dr. H. W. Foster, P. H. Cocki- 
fair and I. Seymour Crane were present. Mr. T. E. Batten, of 
Forest AND STREAM, was a guest of the club. Messrs. Howard, 
Bush, Winslow and Geo. Batten shot in fast form, the latter 
getting 5 pairs, assisted by the light of the moon. Mr. Holmes 
showed fast time, but was handicapped by using a brush gun. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 
Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 28.—The prize shoot was at 50 targets, dis- 
tence handicap, and the prize, a toilet set, was won by Mr. S. M. 
Van Allen, of Jamaica. Following are the scores: 





Events: ft 2 2 & £& es 

Targets: 15 10 10 15 2 SO 2 25 
GOTT cocccccccccccccccccceveceseseses RE SO ae ED ls | 
Bergen 9 8 9 ll 35 13 
Dreyer >t 2. awn 
Hopkins 11 10 8 ll 13 3% 23 18 
Caunitz , OS ee oe eae ae 
Van Allen Ra ws Oe ee SS 

No. 6 was the prize shoot. 


Fulton Gun Clsb, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 25.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Fulton Gun Club to-day are appended: 


Events: 2°? 3.4 5.57 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 
Schorty ..... 13 10 14 14 12 13 20 Nichols ..... .. 2) eae 
CGoetter .....+ 99914 7..18 2 eee 101211. 18 
es occcove 4 ae Ee Ue te UE TEE. cece cs 8 910 
penneider .. 10121012183. BIOETIS ccs 5 aa 
Moore .....- BS vc ne 06 00 SP WROOED ecco S's 


Cresceat Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 31.—The final contest for the October 
cup resulted in a tie between Messrs. George W. Hagedorn and 
W. W. Marshall, each. with a score of 23. Mr. Marshall, having 
the three best scores of the month, was the absolute winner. 

Final shoot, October cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance of 
misses added: W. W. Marshall (5) 23, G. W. Hagedorn (4) 22, 
Capt. A. W. Money (2) 20, T. W. Stake (5) 16. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: W. W. Marshall (5) 25, 
W. H. Deghnee (8) 25, Capt. A. W. Money (2) 23, T. W. Stake 
(5) 20, E. H. Lott (1) 20, H. B. Vanderveer (2) 19, D. V. B. 
Hegeman (4) 18, G. W. Hagedorn (4) 18. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Marshall 25, Deghnee 24. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: H. B. Vanderveer (3) 15, 
Capt. A. W. Money (1) 15, Dr. J. J. Keyes (2) 14, W. W. 
Marshall (2) 14, H. C. Chapman (5) 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 10, 
G. W. Hagedorn (2) 9, H. L. Meyers (5) 9. 

First shoot-off: Vanderveer 15, Money 15. 

Final shoot-off: Money 13, Vanderveer 15. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Dr. J. J. Keyes (2) 15, 
Capt. A. W. Money (1) 15, W. W. Marshall (2) 14, G. W. Hage- 
dorn (2) 13, E. H. Lott (0) 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 10, D. 
V. B. Hegeman (3) 9, H. L. Meyers (5) 7. 

First shoot-off: Dr. J. J. Keyes 15, Capt. Money 15. 

Final shoot-off: Dr. Keyes 14, Capt. Money 13. 





Yeast—And you say he is kind to animals? 
Crimsonbeak—Yes; why, whenever his wife commences to sing 
he always puts the dog out of the room.—Yonkers Sytésman. 





Mother—How often have I told you, Tommy, that you should 
never let the sun go down on your anger? 

Tommy—I can’t help it, mother; I ain’t no Joshua.—Yonkerg 
Herald. 


Nov. 7, 1903.] 


St. Louis Tournament. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Mermod tournament was held at the 
Dupont Shooting Park, in St. Louis, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. The 
weather was of the most uniformly pleasant kind. Never did 
mere perfect sunshine or slight wind favor the lot of a tournament 
manager than that which prevailed on those days that the shooters 
met with Mr. Mermod. 

The trouble with the shoot was in the way it was gotten up. It 
was intended to meet the requirements of the top-notchers and the 
“little fellow” was not in the arrangements to any great extent. 
True, there was a handicap, but that had no terrors, for the man 
at 33yds. either won or divided every first money for the entire 
three days. Miss-and-outs, high guns and 50 per cent. to first 
money is not going to draw any of the amateur shooters any 
great distance. 

There were five traveling men present and five of the St. Louis 
steady shots the first day, and then on the second day the num- 
ber was increased to fifteen, with the addition of four men who 
came from Kansas City to engage in a team race with the St. 
Louis boys. 

The target game was not pushed to any great extent, 
the programme events were shot, 
four per day. 

There were miss-and-outs, and 10-bird races each day, while the 
big 50-bird handicap was started after lunch on the second day 
and was finished about three on the third day. There were six- 
teen entries, and Cockrell and Bramhall shot with them, but their 
score counted only in the team shoot, as they were compelled to 
return home and could not stay to see the finish. Fifty birds is 
rather a lengthy affair, even if there are not more than sixteen 


as only 
which consisted of three and 


shooters. The class of birds furnished were as good as ever were 
trapped; very few sitters. The writer does not remember a “no 
bird.” 


When the sun was low and the shoot was stopped on the first 
day at the end of the twentieth round, several of the good ones 
had missed one or two, and only John Cabanne had gone through 
without a skip. Gilbert was one of the unlucky ones, as his 
bird was dropped with the second barrel in good order, only to 
rise and struggle out to a few feet beyond the boundary, and 
there drop dead. 

It was H. Spencer that made the skip at the hoodoo 13, and he 
was joined on the same numbered bird by the man who had 
lately won fame in the Hill Top shoot. 

When it came to the last round it was found that Gilbert could 
miss his last and still be a winner of first alone, as there was not 
a possible 48; but Fritz was out for a record, and the last one 
went into the game bag., and the Spirit Lake Wizard had $160 to 
his credit. 

The 47 hole was a hot one, as it contained five men, each of 
whom will not soon forget that if he had only stopped one more 
that it would have won for him an even $100. If Charlie Spencer 
had not seen the feathers fly and the body along with it past the 
boundary line, he would have been in with the bunch, but as it 
turned out the 46 hole contained only his name, and the cashier 
passed him out $80. Dave Elliott, with 45, was the next best 
man, as he was three dollars ahead of the game with fourth 
money, while Heer, Crosby, Phellis, Griesedick and Cabanne 
in the divide received as their portion of second, $24. 

This shoot was to have been high guns, with one money for 
each four entries, but that was changed to four moneys, with 
per cent. and class system. In high guns there would have 
been only four winners, or as the five men tied, there would 
have been six, while on the per cent. plan there were eight win- 
ners, or half the entries. 

The team race was shot on the following conditions: Five men 
on the side, for a purse of $100 and the birds. Dave Elliott 
brought down from Kansas City the good shooters Cockrell, 
Bramhall, Tipton and Clayton, and they shot against Spencer, 
Chase, Kenyon, Cabanne and Griesedick. 

There were two very close decisions by the referee on birds, and 
then Dave Elliott lost the opportunity to shoot the second, as he 
was using a single trigger that refused to work the second time 
when called upon. With a little bit of luck the race would have 
been a tie, or possibly Kansas City would have won. But as the 
books were kept, the St. Louis team had the best of it by one 
bird. 

St. Louis—Griesedick 47, Cabanne 47, Chase 44, Kenyon 44, H. 
Spencer 42; total 224. 

Kansas City—Elliott 45, Cockrell 45, Bramhall 45, Tipton 44, 
Clayton 44; total 223. 

Event No. 1, miss-and-out, $1, birds extra: Crosby 6, Heer 6, 
Spencer 1, Elliott 4, Mermod 4, Kupper 6. 


Event No. 2, team shoot: 
Crosby ....ccccceceee 1111-5 
Mermod .....-+0e++ 12111—5 
Spencer «., soccer eee SpBee—B— ID 


Heer 
— 


Kupper perpepeepe 1 RIO 
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TO THE FRONT. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agencies: 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Event No. 3, miss-and-out, $10: Kupper 2, Elliott 6, H. Spencer 
6, Crawford 3, Crosby 6, C. Spencer 6, Heer 6. 

Event No. 4, miss-and-out, $5 entrance: C. Spencer 17, Cabanne 
2, Chase 17, O’Neil 4, Elliott 4, Gilbert 17, Thompson 1, Crosby 
7, Heer 9, Phil 17, H. Spencer 12. 

Event No. 5, 10 birds, $5, two moneys: 









CE - ccccces 1220212222— 9 H Spencer 

Griesedick ..2112110112— 9 D Elliott . 

COE. cccncases - -2122120022— 9 Edgar ........... 

SPE ax ceneos . -2201120122— : C Spencer 

Thompson .-2220222112— Phil 

CHEE cvecccccstce 1112111121 1 PONE Svcscceseveesee STE 2—10 
Cabanne  .......ce0- 222210222— 


Event No. 6, miss-and-out: cank 1, H. Spencer 2, Thompson 
7, Edgar 3, Cabanne 7, Crosby 6, O’Neil 8, Elliott 3. 

Event No, 7, $2 miss-and-out, birds extra: Clayton 0, Tipton 2, 
C. Spencer 14, Crosby 9, Heer 8, Cockrell 18, Griesedick 18, Ken- 
yon 18, Phil 17, Gilbert 18, Clayton 18, Bramhall 2, O’Neil 10, 
H. Spencer 6. 

Event No. 8, 10 “HB ie $5 entrance, high guns: 







CE éontinnseces 122! 10 Dr Clark 
Thompson C Spencer 
BOM a cacdcunesertvun RE cccecatosaes 











Griesedick ......... 21110*2222— 9 Thompson 
eee 1111212221—10 Phellis 
Cabanne . -0222222222— : Mermod 
Gilgoor .-1111011222— 9 Taylor o110101101— 6 
O’Neil ... 0212222022— 8 Spicer ......... 2222022222— 9 
DEE cstenccnecaxee 2112222200— 8 Kupper .........+++ 

Targets for two days: 

Events: 23456567 Events: 1234567 

Targets: 15 20 20 25 20 15 25 Targets: 15 20 20 25 20 15 25 
H_ Spencer.. 11 17 17 22141313 Thompson... . Sc Baer we: we 
ee OO ke oS ee eee | eee 
A Mermod.. 14 15 1617 15 14 21 Cabanne .... .. BO Ne cares 
Kupper ..... 10 16 13 16. SPINE cosas co xe-0c IBlxe an.a0 
Crawford .... 111213 20. . Clayton one -wes ee 17 1419 
Gilbert 13 19 15 23 20 15 22 Tipton 13 12 17 
Crosby 115 18 19 2419 13 23 Snell .... sae 
PE vaccases 15 16 17 24 12 13 24 Cockrell Biases 
C Spencer... 13 19 20 24 18 13 22 Stander ‘xa. <— 
PR: sscccsess 12 16 19 25 18 14 21 


Fifty-bird see four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.: 
Gilbert, 33 ... 22211 2221*22222211212 2122221122112 2 












Heer, 32 ..... “ 1222222112020221: 

a SS a 222222222222: 

Phellis, 22 ...ccas 

Griesedick, 31 ...12. 

Cabanne, 30 . 2 

c Spencer, 32... .2022 

D Elliott, 30..... "22120221 202222022111211 2021122— 


Tipton, 29 ... 


12915 
* "9941212129221 21101111211111*212*1 2122001221 2290212 44 
Clayton, 31 212 


221221111011211211211211101021202212*212121 





Ghase, 30......0+ 2222222021021111012122121222222211201221102: 
Kenyon, 30 ...... 0221211211021 20122122121220221121202212: 


H Spencer, 30. ...222222222222022222222222220020222202. 








S Thompson, 27. .2222212202022122222222220220022020211. 

Dr Clark, 30..... 202220220211120011222222222221 2222221 2229929999 
O’Netl, 2 ..ccced 22002221 2 aaa 

Cockrell, 30 ...... 

Bramhall, 31 ..... 299929922909 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue weather on Oct. 31 was warm and cloudy, with no wind to 
disturb the flight of the targets, and some good scores were 
made. The attendance was not so large as for the last two 
weeks. 

The party which went to the French Lick, Ind., tournament 
showed up at the score to-day. They reported a good time, but 
not the attendance which had been expected. The reputation 
of the Cincinnati Gun Club did not suffer at their hands, as they 
all made a good showing in the events in which they took part. 
Arthur Gambell acted as referee and scorer, and had his hands 
full, but, as usual, gave entire satisfaction. 

The members are now planning their trips for the hunting 
season, which opens on the 10th, and for the next few weeks the 
attendance at the club shoots will probably be slim. 

Lew Pfieffer and Dan Pohler will spend a week in Brown 
county, and on their return Pfieffer will visit Rylands, Ky., to 
shoot dippers. (Some of the boys say he will dive for bass while 
there.) Ad. Roll will go to Tiffin, O., where he will hunt with Mr. 
Arndt, one of his many friends. 

John Kohler, Ed. Lea, C. N. Stahl and others will go to Worth- 
ville, Ky.; John Frohliger and Theo. White will put in a few 
days in Butler county; L. R. Myers will reduce the number of 
prairie chickens during the two weeks he proposes to spend at 
Pekin, Ill. 

W. G. Schuler and Frank Kirschner are going to try their luck 
duck shooting at Duck Island, Ill. 

On the 9th A. H. Sunderbruch and James Alison start for 
Williamsburg, Clermont county, and will stand for ten days. 

Chas. Wellinger and Oscar Grau will go to Butler, Ky., for a 
few days.. Cooney Klein and Frank Rust will go to Brown county 
for about a week. Dan Murphy and Henry Obermeyer will find 
their sport at Feesburg, O., where they will remain a week. Theo. 
Foucar and Frank Mills will also spend some time at this place. 
Maurice Crawford will yisit Brown county, 


Will and Al, Hatersley will hunt for a week at Blanchester, O. 
James Hobart, O. G. Fetter and Lowe Hobart will spend a week 
at Aberdeen, Adams county. 

Fred Burns will spend the entire open season at Nievers, High- 
land county, O. 

Henry Oskamp, who has just returned from a successful duck 
hunting trip in Minnesota, will now try some of the Ohio hunt- 
ing, which promises to be good. 

Phil Eckenroth, Judge Gregg, Henry Roe and others will spend 
a week in Adams county. 

Joe Coyle (Nye) and a party of friends will go to North 
Dakota, where they will spend two weeks among the chickens. If 
Nye does as well on chickens as on clay pigeons, his friends ought 
to enjoy at least one game dinner. 

I. C. Tuttle will go to Maganetewan, and he goes loaded for 
bear and deer. His friends are looking forward to a diet of bear 
steak and venison. 

F. E. Bullerdick and a few friends are going to Thomasboro, 
Ill., for a week or ten days. Chickens and quail are reported 
plenty in that locality, and they propose to bring back a few. 

The chief event to-day was the contest in the Parker prize gun 
series, seventeen shooters enetring, nine getting straight scores, 
handicaps included. Ahlers was 
scoring 94, Randall second with 92. 

Considerable practice shooting was indulged in, and some very 
good work was done. 

Next Saturday the cash prize contest is on 
tendance is hoped fer. 


high man in actual breaks, 


, and a good at- 


Parker prize gun shoot, 100 targets: 


Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke, a Total. 
Medico 15 17 17 17 10 72 12 84 
Block ....cccccceveescees -- 16°17 16 18 15 82 16 98 
Harig ... - 16 il 13 13 16 68 40 100 
PRD. cccovcvesetrendcses -- 19 19 15 19 16 88 15 100 
Randall -- 17 20 18 20 17 92 13 100 
Gambell 16 16 19 19 18 88 10 98 
Ahlers 20 19 19 17 19 94 10 100 






Williams 


18 17 17 19 12 83 18 100 
Sunderbruch 


16 19 18 17 18 88 10 98 








Bob White . 17 16 17 16 12 78 0 78 
Dennison 1 16 11 15 IL 68 32 100 
Roanoke  ......eeeeecees 1 9 5 10 IL 45 55100 
Bullerdick 12 12 10 10 8 52 30 82 
PE i i.dtnckdnchtncndaanasiewe 3.15 13 17 18 va 25 H 
Norris 3.17 19 14 14 77 30 100 
Hobart 14 12 13 15 14 68 40 100 
COMM: ciccccescocccvscdense 213 12 M4 1b 66 22 88 

et Bonasa, 

Seam Gun Club, 


Sparta, Mo., Oct. 29.—Appended are the scores made on our 
grounds to-day, it being the final shoot of the season. The scores 
are not very high, but are very good, considering the high wind, 
which blew directly in the shooters’ There were nine con- 
testants, and not until the last shot was fired was the outcome 
known. 


faces. 


Hiles won the Schmelzer trophy, a beautiful silver cup, that 
went to high gun. Barnes and Wall tied on low gun. Hornbeak 
won the prize for the highest average during season, a solid gold 
medal, engraved. One month ago 
year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM, donated by Hornbeak. 

This is our last shoot until next March, as the open season on 
game comes in first of next month, and consequently the interest 
at the trap would lag. 

Final contest: 

OEE Sscccceesns 11001001000011010010000011011001011110111101111000—25 


handsomely Johns won a 





Wall 00001000111110101010001111611110000110100000101111— 
Rains .. 11111101001111011111111011100100100100111110110111—35 
Johns 11010011111111101011101011110110110011011001111001—34 
Bird 00111010001011110010011111011001001011011110100111—29 
Hornbeak 


eseaasa 1000110100101101101 001 1111101111001111111011001110—32 
ee eeee -001000100000111 01010111011110111010001101110101100—26 
« -01111111111110011111111110601101110110111011101000— 26 
1101101100101101111 1011111010100101000111100110100— 30 
E. HornsBeak. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 28.—What was to have been the final 
shoot for the Adkin-Clark cup to-day resulted in a tie on four 
points between Messrs. Stewart and Clark. 
by Messrs. Adkin and Clark last June. 


OY ea 
Hiles .. 
Farmer 





The cup was offered 
The first contest was held 


July 1. It was a handicap event, and the winner on each Wednes- 
day was credited with a point. The point winners are: July 1, 
Clark; July 8, White; July 15, Clark; July 22, Stewart; Aug. 5, 


Stewart; Aug. 12, McCord; Aug. 19, Norton; Aug. 26, Kershner; 
Sept. 2, no contest; Sept. 9, Adkin; Sept. 16, no contest; Sept. 23, 
Rickman; Sept. 30, Adkin; Oct. 7, Clark; Oct. 14, Clark; Oct. 21, 
Stewart; Oct. 28; Kershner, Borst and Ward tied for point. Thus 
Clark and Stewart have four points, Adkin two points, Kershner © 


one and one-third points, White, McCord, Norton and Rickman 
Following is the result of to-day’s shooting: 


each one point, and Borst and Ward each one-third of a point. 
net, Scored. Allowed. Scored. 
22 


Kershner ....ccccces Meware scciiitecdece 25 21 
OUR Si cccctisesanees a 22 WS crisctineesvacdt lq 


Ward seveeserereser sl 2 





rN 


872 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Nov. 7, 1903. 


PS SS 


Some Experiments with Shot. 


FINALITY in shotgun experiments is not readily attainable by 
reason of the large number of complicating factors that affect the 
results obtained. In laying down a programme of experiments 
there is a great temptation to multiply unduly the number of shots 
to be fired. The effect of such a procedure is that a subsequent 
review of the records obtained either involves the quetation of an 
unwieldy mass of figures or else much of the information obtained 
is lost through the necessity to summarize the results, whereby 
many important details disappear. On the present occasion the 
number of rounds fired were limited to fifty, this being thought 
sufficient to allow of every attention being paid to details as well 
as to the general principles evolved. 

As our usual reports on the behavior of cartridges are based on 
what we call our proof barrel results, we proceeded to fire a num- 
ber of shots, following the everyday routine. In this way twenty- 
five rounds were expended, these being divided into five groups, 
each group consisting of five individual shots. The average 
behavior of each size of chilled shot was thus determined, the 
records obtained comprising at lin. and 6in., time from fall of 
hammer to departure of shot from muzzle, and mean velocity over 
a 20yds. range. The following were the results obtained: 

PROOF BARREL RESULTS. 
1% ounces of No. 7 shot, 383 pellets. 


Velocity over 


Pressure in tons Time up barrel. 20yds. in feet 











per square inch. Seconds. per Second. 
At lin. At 6in. 

3.09 1.74 -0042 1019 

3.06 1.95 -0044 1017 

3.03 1.74 -0051 1017 

2.87 1.74 -0038 1012 

3.43 1.83 -0040 1028 

ii dace 3.10 1.80 0043 1019 
1o. 6 shot, 304 pellets. 

1.83 -0034 1002 

1.95 -0036 1041 

1.89 -0036 1022 

1.74 -0051 1017 

1.74 -0046 1024 

1.85 0041 1021 
. 5 shot, 245 pellets. 

1.74 -005 1048 

1.74 -0047 1031 

1.83 -0046 1048 

1.89 -0053 1058 

1.74 0042 1081 

Dcsecesve 2.98 1.79 .0048 1043 
1%oz. No. 4 shot, 194 pellets. 

Ds icinneewe 2.87 1.74 -0042 1061 

Bo vessessbe 3.03 1.74 0044 1061 

Riesspesetse 3.46 1.74 0042 1031 

SD pabanien 2.73 1.74 -0046 1053 

Dikbarshuce 2.81 1.7 -0044 1038 

Riniiinssenie 2.98 1.74 0044 1045 
14%goz. No. 3 shot, 158 pellets. 

: 1.7: .0039 1046 

1.74 -0051 1069 

1.74 .0044 1075 

1.74 .0049 1070 

1.74 -0036 1030 

iii cis 2.97 1.74 0044 1058 


The most striking fact of the whole table of experiments is the 
remarkable conformity one with another of the individual records 
in each series, the mean deviation from the average worked out 
being most insignificant. At any rate, it is fairly obvious that 
the average values obtained from each of the five groups of shots 
may be accepted as typical! of the conditions that prevailed. In 
order, however, to have an additional check upon our readings of 
velocity, we fired a further twenty-five cartridges from a shoulder 
gun. The results obtained therewith were as follows: 
VELOCITIES IN FEET PER SECOND OBTAINED OVER 

20 YARDS FROM CHOKE BARREL OF SHOULDER 





GUN. 
Size of Shot in Cartridges. 
7 6 5 4 3 

Ds eetesdonbersnonse 1052 1048 1026 1052 1050 
1028 1058 1046 1058 1052 
. 1054 1028 1050 1036 1066 
1060 1050 1051 1028 1063 
1050 1034 1043 1024 1048 
BU nckcinvnbevass och 1049 1044 1043 1046 1056 


Attention may again be called to the extreme regularity of the 
velocities registered, the averages once more representing, not the 
mean of extremes, but the characteristic action of each five car- 
tridges tried. So as to facilitate a general examination of the 
results obtained from the whole series of fifty shots, we have 
summarized the various averages in the following table: 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS WITH CARTRIDGES CONTAIN- 

ING DIFFERENT SIZES OF SHOT. 
Velocity over 20yds. in 
Pressure in tons feet per second. 


Cartridges per square inch. From From 


loaded with At lin. At 6in. Proof Barrel. Sh’lder Gun. 
No. 7 shot.....3.10 1.80 1019 1049 
No. 6 shot.....3.05 1.85 1021 1049 
No. 5 shot ; 1.79 1043 1043 
No. 4 shot.....2.98 1.74 1045 1046 
No. 3 shot.....2.37 1.74 1058 1056 





It is commonly recognized that the larger sizes of shot must 
necessarily have a superior striking power to that of the smaller 
sizes, and one would suppose that this superiority would at least 
be manifest to some extent when measuring the 20yds. velocity 
for such extreme sizes as 7 and 4. Yet the fact remains that while 
with our proof barrel sizes 6 and 7 show somewhat lower velocities 
than sizes 3, 4 and 5, on the other hand, with the shoulder gun 
the entire series of velocities seem to conform to a monotonous 
dead level. Examining the results obtained with shot sizes 6 
and 7, it will be noticed that the pressures were greater than those 
obtained with the larger sizes. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that with small sizes of shot there are a greater number of 
surfaces of contact with the cartridge case. These and other con- 
ditions go to increase the amount of friction set up in the expul- 
sion of the charge from the cartridge. The resistance being 
greater, the gas pressure is also more considerable. The in- 
creased rate of burning during the initial movement of the shot 
as a rule leads to a more complete combustion of the powder 
charge. This is shown by the increased pressure at the Gin. plug, 
the assumption being that powder which is not resolved into gas 
by the time the shot has reached this distance will pass out of 
the barrel in the form of unburnt residue. 

While a limited number of experiments, like those under con- 
sideration, cannot be accepted as entirely conclusive, they may be 
none the less valuable as illustrating general principles. The 
principle here evolved is that, while small shot has a tendency 
to part rapidly with its velocity in passing down the range, this 
tendency is to some extent compensated for by the fact that 
the greater confinement in the cartridge leads to the production 
of a greater gas pressure, and therefore a greater initial velocity. 
With our proof barrel, which gives a pattern but little superior to 


that of an ordinary cylinder gun, the net result of these two 
opposing influences seems to be that a loss of velocity over 20yds. 
was registered with 6 and 7 shot, but with sizes 4 and 5 the 
results were about alike, whereas with No. 3 shot a slight increase 
was mianifest. Our shoulder gun, on the other hand, contains an 
exceedingly well-bored choke barrel. The closeness of flight of 
the column of shot, whereby it travels for a greater distance, as 
a compact body, would thus tend to minimize the effects of the 
varied driving power of the different sizes of pellet. At any rate, 
we have to face the fact that with a range of sizes of shot varying 
from No. 4 to 7 inclusive, the differences of velocity experienced 
were absolutely immaterial. With No. 3 shot an insignificant 10ft. 
of extra velocity was admittedly recorded; but even so, the firing 
results from the shoulder gun were such as to suggest that, what- 
ever may have been the striking velocities of the different sizes of 
shot used, the measurment of mean velocity over 20yds. does not 
sufficiently indicate their relative differences. 

Attention may be called, in passing, to the incidental advantage 
which this range thus affords for dealing with the general be- 
havior of cartridges, the size of shot used not appearing to affect 
the characteristic 20yds. velocity shown by the powder. Further- 
more, it is clear that the system of loading recently advocated in 
these columns adapts itself very well to the obtaining of standard 
results frof’ a large variety of shot sizes. While, however, the 
20yds. test of velocity is shbwn by these experiments to be a very 
useful means of judging the general behavior of a cartridge, it is 
not in itself sufficient to accentuate the distinctions that must 
necessarily exist between the action of one size of shot and an- 
other. We must, of course, assume that, even though the records 
of mean velocity up the range with the shoulder gun were practi- 
cally uniform, the actual muzzle and striking velocity in each 
group of shots must have been markedly different, the small sizes 
of shot displaying a tendency to leave the muzzle at a high 
velocity and strike the target at a low velocity, whereas with the 
larger sizes, the muzzle velocity might be somewhat less and the 
striking velocity somewhat more. 

This line of reasoning confirms the advisability of measuring 
actual muzzle ard actual striking velocities when distinguishing 
between the behavior of different sizes of shot. Admittedly the 
average velocity over a considerable distance, such as 40yds., would 
bring into greater prominence the superior ranging power of the 
larger sizes of pellet; but the result would not be so satisfactory 
as if the velocity at each end of the range adopted were accurately 
observed. Further experiments should display in a more marked 
manner than at present the characteristics of the different sizes of 
shot which sportsmen favor according to their fancy or the results 
of their observation.—The Field, London. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Oct. 24.—Three events were shot, two 
at 15 and one at 10 targets. The scores in the events were: John 
Williams 10, 13, 7; Fred Suthard 8, 7; Ander Wright 8, 7, 8; 
Will Pape 8, 8; Frank Kishbaugh, 7, 7. 


Pattenburg Gun Club, 


Pattenburg, N. J., Oct. 24.—A very interesting shoot was held on 
our grounds to-day by some of our god reliable boys who always 
stick to the club and take interest in the shoots, with a good at- 
tendance from neighboring clubs and near-by towns, who took 
equal shares in the sport. The welcome visitors were from the 
following places: North Branch, Jersey City, Easton, Little York, 
Frenchtown and Bloomsbury. The main event was No. 5, for a 
hammerless gun. There were twelve entries. The result was 
three ties, and a shoot-off at 25 targets resulted in H. Heaney’s 
favor by 2 targets. There was excellent nerve and courage in the 
shoot-off, and we must say we give all contestants credit for the 
good scores made under the unfavorable circumstances. The 
ties were shot off from three traps, known angles and known 
traps. It was almost too dark to see a target when thrown. The 
trade was represented by Mr. H. Overbaugh and E. G, Ritter. 











Events: 1234 Events: 1234 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 
| ae 7 910 9 J Warford .. 8 8 6 
R Heaney ........... 10 81010 C F Smith.. ese Bos oe os 
FI Gamo or.cccccccees 10 720 8 T Samith ...ccccccccce ov i 
C W Bonnell......... BS 6 FT BP Wee aee.cccccss 00 20 35 
N E Dunning........ 7 7 FT © FB BeteOeK.cccccccee 00 06 00 9 
OD Stamets ...ccccoss QS FT SO BD iiesesesssccnce ses we 
A E Holbrook....... 8 57.. 


C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Oct. 31.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last shoot of 
the last series, and closes the shooting on our grounds until next 
spring. 

T. W. Eaton won Class A trophy on 23. No Class B men on 
the grounds. Class C was won by Chesterman on 18. In the cup 
sheot, which followed, Dr. Meek was high, on 23 out of 15 singles 
and 5 pairs. y 

The day was a fine one for trapshooting. Attendance only fair, 
only fourteen shooters showing up for the occasion: 

Trophy shoot: 

























TE. ns ccctksbbesbsieekeustadeskbebeell 1011011111110011111111011—20 
eS 1111111111110111101111101—22 
ee 1110011111111100111110111—20 
FR EER ae 0111011101111101111001111—19 
AEE ccncpacss enthakekubebaneseneeael 0111111111111011111111111—23 
DEED. no nvdckasnanpensctsasesesarenesueeen 1001011100111110011110100—15 
SERENE sc cnnbuwssenseseesebestasan . -1011011011110111111111111—21 
L Wolff .. 1001101110100010010011111—14 
c  inskstcsyarcka 0101101100101011111111101—17 
CD. cansvnisyaebciessénsmmabsalad 1101011010100111111110111—18 
Cup shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 
MEME /auncckusrouevnaswastoerbenn 111100111111100 3s 00:11:10 O01 11—16 
Dr Meek 111111111111111 ~=—s 11:11:00 11 11—23 
F Wolff .-111110111101011_ =: 10 10 11 O1 10—18 
DOE. waveseden is casunhvmveibaeieniel 110001110111111 11 10 00 10 10—17 
SD ose nesuabentseuewsuenes> ..011111110111001 +=: 10: 11: 00 10 11—17 
PT  coaseecee 111000011110011 =: 10: 11 11 11 10—17 
McDonald ... -111110010101111 + =11 10 O1 11 O1—18 
i WE oi cndsosstensses .-101110001010111 00 01 O1 00 11—13 
Chesterman OOLOO0ILI1I1111 10 01 00 O1 O1—13 
Other events: 

Thomas ........ DW 8 9 SI BS Bev cccccecscee oe os DB os os 
Dr Meek ....... 10 8 8 9 9 6 Eaton ........06 oe oe 8666 
 WUGEE ceeveces OD FT OD Demee cvcssce ce F FB ve 
EE  cantssbs 6 7779 8 Mrs Tentlinger. .... 3 5 4.. 
MeDeneld ..... O.. 9B BS D Ty Wee ccosevee os soe poe 
L Wolff ... op ap! Me RA ehaen’ ey 
Chesterman .... 6 5 s 





“Your Majesty,” said the grand vizier over the telephone, “‘is 
it proper to say the Balkans is or the Balkans are?” 

“T say,” thundered the Sultan, “the Balkans be—" 

The telephone clicked just then. 





Fremont Gun Club, 


Fremont, Ind., Oct. 28.—The gun club tournament held here 
yesterday, the 27th, was well attended, and was a success. The 
day was bright, but a cold, northwest wind prevailed, making high 
scores difficult. The management had arranged so that all were 
cared for and made comfortable as possible. 

Visitors and club members enjoyed the day. All were well 
pleased with this our first tournament. 

The closing event of the day was the mercantile shoot. Prizes 
to the amount of about $100 were shot for; 25 targets, 50 cents 
entrance, thirty-four participants. Handicap, $4 added to each 
event; all were 10-target events; moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10: 









Events: -1234667 8 9101112131415 
SED davspcavdurdivetesss 9 81010 910 9 8 8 9 9 9 910 8 
SEE scktsanbeechattecsiunes 109988 971078910978 
NN RS ee 875876576768678 
Morrell - 99886669610 89776 
ME Su actevdkeoabaceese 988..76769 8 8 810 8 8 
SREDRTESON: cn ccccsvcccccee 08998810798 87899 
Haverstock ...........++4+ 8788 7876100777546 
SEE susassbbhsgahandincse 8 910 7 9 810 91010 9 91010 8 
SOY vcpponeeasunaes eee 9 79 910 8 910 510 8 8 9 810 
MEN ochecvidaebicakheticnw Di an dea osier ae -ac 0s Ee Oe 
EL condcensovesetsuhicness fic ZEPEY R ae eS Paes | 
&a . SsmeVTIeTeTFTSses es TF 
6642565736666 565.... 

‘eee ewe ee ee 

- ee oper Pa 

3. BS O on; B00: & de co. t0 ve. 00 

se ee nb. ened bb ee, $0 On ab. 08 60 

SusvEesceueesetenenes 66 96 06 Bes S62 06 98 66 00 68 06 co 
Susuauhes WEL Se Re leh we ve 776365 at. 6 06 


JESSE Lint, Sec’y. 
Rohrer Island Gun Club. 


Dayton, O.—In the club shoot on Oct. 28, Ballman, Kettle, 
Hales, Achey and Scharf tied on 26. In the first shoot-off at 12 
targets, Kettle and Schaerf dropped out. The second shoot-off at 
5 targets resulted in a tie on 5 straight between Achey and Ball- 
man. In the last shoot-off Achey won the medal by breaking 5 
straight, Ballman 3. 

Club medal shoot: 

Shot at. Broke. 








32 25 OS ee 31 
32 27 ONE ccacecscccn 35 
35 25 Nm Dennick . 

ont 19 J Theobald .... 
35 26 








Gifle ery ant Going. 


National Rifle Range. 


THE following was recently published in the Duluth, Minn., 
Tribune: 

Friends of the movement to establish a national rifle range in 
this city, most of whom are militiamen, have received information 
that a special committee appointed by the War Department has 
been instructed to visit the several available points throughout the 
country and select the most desirable one for the range. It is 
understood that the committee will act this fall. The military 
men regard this committee matter as important, as it shows the 
Department’s attitude, they say, toward the great need of a 
fixed locality where the best volunteer militia talent in shootin 
can be encouraged and developed. The Duluth soldiers take it 
to mean that the range will be established in the West, since 
the East has an ideal one at Sea Girt, N. J. Another reason for 
thus believing is that the Western entries in the sharpshooting at 
Sea Girt have always been light, compared with those from the 
East, which is explained by the inaccessibility of the location to 
Western riflemen. The plan to run up an artificial sand pen- 
insula at angles with Minnesota point about three miles southward 
has been urged by Duluth militiamen as being the best that could 
be offered by this city. Major Resche has taken a keen interest 
in the matter, and has been endeavoring to get it into presentable 
form for use in case the War Department committee visits Duluth 
on its inspection tour. He advances as reasons for urging 
Duluth’s claims and the point location that the city is within easy 
reach of all the middle West. That the direction of the wind 
would always be known and therefore much better records could 
be made. Its absolute safety also would commend it, he says, to 
the public. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


Erte, Pa., Oct. 24.—To-day’s shooting was as good as could be 
expected, considering the weather; it was clear, but cold. The 
attendance was small. Scores: 


G German....... 79 78 78—235 J Almeda ........... 71 66 683—200 
EER ccxcosssan 77 71 68—216 John Bacon ........ 67 66 64—197 
PR cccccvsened 76 70 67—213 *W Jordan.......... 27 
*Visitor. Casta Bianco. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The magnitude of a big, theatrical enterprise like the seven 
theatres comprising F. F. Proctor’s circuit, is well illustrated by 
some facts and figures connected with those prosperous and popu- 
lar playhouses. In these seven theatres there are employed 
ollie nearly 150 stage hands, property men, scene painters, as- 
sistants, etc.; over 100 musicians; over 400 attendants “in front,” 
such as officers, ushers, matrons, porters, cleaners, superintendents, 
ticket sellers, etc.; 30 local managers, assistant managers, press 
agents, typewriters, telephone clerks, etc., and about 300 actors, 
including the stock companies, vaudeville performers, etc. In all, 
nearly 1,000 wage earners draw weekly stipends from the Proctor 
treasury. 








The offer to lease the hunting and fishing privileges on Mr. G. 
W. Vanderbilt’s famous preserve, at Biltmore, N. C., is likely to 
prove of interest to many well-to-do sportsmen. These preserves 
offer trout fishing on about 3,000 miles of stream, and all the game 
native to North Carolina, besides the introduced wild boars. The 
region is elevated, and the preserve includes nearly 200 square 
miles of territory. In this great area are a number of houses, 
cabins and camps, and with the lease would go the use of the 
private depot at the so-called Pisgah Forest station, together with 
the services of the rangers, employed for the protection of the 
territory. tae 

The new catalogue of the Ithaca Gun Company, of Ithaca, N. 
Y., is beautifully illustrated, and it abounds with pertinent infor- 
mation concerning their famous products. It contains a full list 
of prices, descriptions of the Ithaca guns in detail, and as a whole, 
testimonials from eminent sportsmen, and it is sent free to those 
who apply for it as per the address given above. . 


At Chattanooga, Sept. 16 to 19, Mr. W. H. Heer was high aver- 
age. Mr. McDowell, an amateur, at Adair, Ia., Sept. 25, took 
high average, with 92 per cent. Col. J. T. Anthony, at Briston, 
Tenn., Oct. 6, broke out of 170, or 93% per cent. At Prairie 
Grove, Ia., Mr. O. N. Ford, ari amateur, broke 418 out of 446, 
94 per cent. All used U. M. C. shells. 


Messrs. Schoverting, Daly & Gales, of New York, were recently 
the recipients of a letter from F. Schorer, Galveston, Tex., in 
which he stated that two cans of green Walsrode powder, which 
passed throug the great storm of 190, were O.K., though the 
cans were rusted to pieces. 





E. V. Sxrywer has been appointed Assistant Mamager of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, with jurisdiction over the 
with offices in 


tertitory included in the General Eastern Agency, 
New York. 





